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«As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not; so he that getteth 
friches, and not by right, shall leave them 
in the midst of his days, and at his end 
shali be a fool.”—JEREMIAH xvii. Ll. 
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Kensington, 11th July, 1831. 


| Bincnau Barine, Francis Tuomas 
ARING, the Reverenp Rosertr 
‘ricat, Junr., Wittram Nevitt of 
aston, a lieutenant in the Navy, and 
HARLES Sgeacrim, an Attorney, partner 
Woopmam, the Clerk of the Peace for 
Jampshire. 
These men had an action of trespass 
rouzht against them atthe last Win- 
ester Assizes, by Mr. Deacie of Mar- 
yell Farm, in the same county, being 
Hout six milesfrom Winchester. Before 
proceed further, let me notice that this 
- Binenam Bartinc, who is named 
Hter his grandfather of Philadelphia- 
une, and who was not a little famous 
n the transactions of his life; this W. 
INGHAM Barine, whom the reader will 
d to be the hero of the piece, is the 
me identical Bingaam Barina, for an 
eged knocking down of whom, poor 
00k of Micheldever, a lad of nineteen 
ars of age, the son of a poor man, 
4s hanged last January, by order of 


he Judges Vauenan, James Parke 


be Special Commission, consisting of 


nd Auperson, and of the Duke of 
SLLINGTON, Strurces Bourne, the 
howned Serjeant Wixpe, and the not 
*s reno Sir Taomas Denman, the 
“Sent Attorney-General. It was al- 


knocked down by poor Cook on the 
Friday, the 19th of November. On the 
Saturday, the 20th of November, plenty 
of people saw him walking in Winches- 
ter streets; on Monday, the 22nd of 
November, he was presented at the 
King’s Court. With regard to the fact 
of the knocking down, the “ Mirror of 
Parliament” reports, that, on the Sth 
of February last, Sir Tomas Denman, 
the Attorney-General, said, that poor 
Cook was a carpenter; that he was 
earning thirty shillings a week when he 
joined the outrages; that Binenam 
Barrno’s father was Coox’s benefactor; 
that a man’s arm was broken in at- 
tempting to give Baringa second blow ; 
and that if it had not been for this pre- 
vention, a valuable life might have been 
lost to the community! How basea 
tissue of falsehoods this was ; what an 
atrocious libel on the memory of poor 
Coox it was, I proved upon my own 
trial, the other day; and the clear 
proof will be seen by all those who read 
a report of that interesting trial, which 
will contain all the documents necessary 
to the elucidation of what I stated. 

This, then, is that very Bincuam 
Barine, for committing an assault 
upon whom, without injury to him, a 
poor ploughman was hanged, by order 
of the Special Commission, instituted 
by the present Ministry. Let me now 
give a report of the trial in the case of 
Mr. Deacte. 


DEAcLE Vv. BARING AND OTHERS.—This was 
an action of trespass brought by the plaintiff 
the son of a respectable clergyman in this 
county, to recover compensation in damages 
from the defendants, Mr. Francis Baring, a 
magistrate and member of Parliament ; Mr. 
Bingham Baring, son of Mr. Alexander 
Baring; Captain Nevill, the Rev. Robert 
Wright, jun., and Mr. Seagrin, an sant | 
for a false arrest and false imprisonment, 46 
arose out of the unfortuaate tumults and 
riotous assemblies that some time ago dis- 
turbed the country. 

Mr. Wt Qwith whom was Mr. Earue) 
stated the plaintiff's —. The — ae 
was one af very great rtance, not only to 
the plaintiff himself, San aieg to every member 
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nelled to determine whether these gentlemen, 
bearivg the rank and station of magistrates, 
should be allowed, with impunity, to demean 
themselves in a manner, without any excuse, 
pot befitting their occupation, and such as 
gentlemen aud men of honour would be 
ashamed to act, towards the plaintiff, the son 





of a most respectable clergyman, who was 
himself to have been brought up to that pro- 
fession, and who had graduated with honours 
at the University, but who, preferring agricul- 
tural parsuits, had abandoned the charch, 
and now occupied a large farm in this county. | 
The learned counsel then stated the facts of | 
the case as they afterwards appeared in evi- | 
dence. He was fully sensible of the protec-— 
tion the law threw around magistrates while 
in the execution of their duty; vor would his 
respectable client, if the gross injury he had | 
received had arisen from inalvertence, have 
brought this action; but such was not the | 
case. These gentlemen had acted without ! 


finally handcuffed them ome to the other, [ 
Mrs. Deacle wished to put her bonnet and | 


shaw! on, but Mr. Bingham Baring said he 
‘* could uot wait,” and again said, * Constable, 
dv your duty.” Mr. F. Baring then said he 
did not see any necessity for having the lady 
handcuffed. Not haviug my key with me, 


Mr. Baring slipped her band out of the bolts, | 
She is a small delicate woman, aud did not 7 
appear id good health at the time. Whilst © 
we were, in the house Mr. B. Bariug produced | 
a pistol, and put it to the head of a mau who 7 
had hold of Mr. Deacle’s gun, aud desired him — 
to give it up, which he immediately did, and 7 
Mr. Baring poured some water into it. Mr, | 


Deacle said, ** Dou’t spoil my gun; there is 


no necessity for that, | am quite iguorant of — 


this business.’” I then took Mr. Deacle into 


the yard; he there saw Mr, Seagrim, and said, 7 
“<T kuow you; for God’s sake, what is all 


this about? | am innocent.’”” Mr. Seagrim 


replied, ** I dare say you are.” We then went © 


the slightest excuse in common sense aud | to the cart, and Mr. Baring, with one of the 
humanity, aud in total violation of the laws of | coustables, brought out Mrs. Deacle. She 
the land. The plaintiff had been put upon said, ** | canuvt ride iu such a Conveyance as 


his trial for the charge on which he was taken 
aud acquitted. His attorney afterwards wrote 

to Mr. Baring, and be received im answer sucha 
Jetter as he (Mr. Williams) would rather have | 
cut his finger off than have sigued his name to, | 
written, as it was, to a man whose heart was | 
bleeding, and whose reputation was hurt. 
The learned Gentleman concluded a very 
emphatic address by saying he should have 
been ashamed, on after-reflection, not to 
have expressed sorrow for conduct so contrary 
to the feelings of gentlemen, of magistrates, 
and of men. 

William Lewington, the first witness ex-| 
amived, deposed; | am a harness-maker, 
living at Winchester. In November last 1 | 
acted as a police-constable; I remember 
being sent for on the 24th of November to the 
jail; EB there saw Mr. Seagrim ; he asked me 
if Lkmew Mr. Deacle, of Marwell Farm? On 
my replying yes, he told me to go into the 
magistrate’s room; Mr. Francis Bariog, Mr. 
Bingham Baring, and Mr. Wright were there ; 
Mr. Seagrim asked me what sort of aman 
Mr. Deacle was, and if I could apprehend 
him? I replied | could, and that he was a 
geutleman ; Mr. Seagrim gave me a warrant 
to take him; I then got a light cart and two 
men to help me; when we got to Morstead 
we proceeded to Mr. Deacle’s House ; Mr. F. 
Baring came up before we got there; when I 
get to the house the door was opened, and I 
went in; I found Me, Deacle just returned 
from rabbit-shooting ; upon my showing the 
warrant, he said, “The magistrates must be 
mistaken, for | have done every thing contrary 
to what is there.” When l told bim Mes. 
Deacle must go too, he said that was “ impos- 
sible; she is very poorly, and cannot:” My. 
Biegham Baring, Mr. Francis Baring, and 








that,”’ and begged to be allowed to ride. The 


cart was a common coal-cart, and had no 


springs. The rvad was very rough. Mr. B. 
Barivg ordered me to trot, which made the 


| cart shake very much. Mrs. Deacle frequently 


said, ** It hurts me so I really canvot ride.” 
When'we got opposite Mr. Lowndes’ house, 
she said she could go no further, and endea- 
voured to jump out. Mr. Deacte pat his band 
out, and said, “* My dear, be quiet, it will be 
better.” Mr. B. Baring then rode up, 20d 
struck Mr. Deacle a back-handed blow with 
his stick, and said, “* Sit still.”’ The stick was 
kuotted, and about the thickness of a man’s 
thumb. There was uo necessity whatever for 
striking him. When we had proceeded four 
miles iu the cart, a post-chaise met us, which 
Mr. Deane, one of the gentlemen who accom- 
panied us, had sent from Winchester. They 
were then put ivto the chaise with Mr. 
— the jail-keeper, and conveyed to the 
jail. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Erskine : Ff did not 
request the gentlemen to help me ; there were 
some men in the barn, but | had not the least 
speothention that they would assist Mr.Deacle- 

either Mr. nor Mrs. Deacle said or did avy 
thing uncivil, but were perfectly quiet. 

Jobn Switzer, another police constable, 
heard Mrs. Deacle ask for ber horse, and 11p08 
Mr. B. paring refusing, be (witness) said, 
** Good God! let the lady have her horse ; 
will lead P and take care that she does not 
escape.’ Heordered me to go and do my duty; 
and put her iato the cart. Ky ‘ 

A female servant who lived in the family of 
Mr. Deacle stated, that Mr. B. Baring too® 
Mrs. Deacle into his arms, pat his arm round 
her waist, and carried her into the cart, Jettins 


, om 
ight, rode up, and came into the house; her legs dangle oue way and ber head anothe’ 


Me. Bingham Barmg said, “ Constabl 
your duty; hagdbpit them," 1} hesitated i bat 


I 





The Rev. Mr. Rogers examined: H4 
known the plaintiff several years, avd kad 









seen the testimouials he had received at Cok 
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lege; his father was a most respectable 
man. 

Mr. Erskine, on the part of the defendants, 
regretted that Mr. Deacle should have eon- 
sidered it necessary, after the acquittal he 
received, in order to clear his character, to 
bring the question again before a jury. It 
needed no evidence to picture to the mind of 


} the jury the state of the country at the time. 


The arrest took place when it required magis- 


© trates to be active in doing their duty. The 


riots were made principally by the poor; and 
when the defeudants were given to understand 
that not only Mr. Deacle, but Mrs. Deacle 
also, were urging the rioters on, they wished 
to show the poor map, that if the rich, and 
men of cousequence, were guilty ef conduct 
like themselves, they also would, like them, be 
punished. The learned Counsel, in a long 
speech, endeavoured to show that the defend- 
ants had not exceeded the powers given them 
by their warrant. 

The learned JupGk, in summing up, told 
the jury that there were several points on 
which they were to form their judgment. If 
they thought thedefendants had been guilty 


| of excess, they would then find their verdict 


for the plaintiff; also, if they found that they 
were not justified in carrying the warrant, as 
it was not directed to them ; but if they thought 
one of the parties guilty of excess by the act 
of battery, they would not find all guilty, as it 
was not like the case where parties were pur- 
suing at unlawful act. The act then of one, 
while en , was the act of all; but where 
they were lawfully engaged, the act of one was 
not consequently the act of all, but must only 
be dealt with individually. His Lordshi 
could not help remarking that the handcuff- 
ing was, to say the least of it, a very harsh 
wre, towards a lady and gentleman who 

ad been perfectly civil and quiet, and had 
Offered no resistauce, and whose stativu in life 
was that of a gentleman—the son of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 

The Jury retired for about a quarter of au 
hour, avd returned, finding a verdict of 50. 
for the plaiutiff against the defendant, Mr. 
Bingham Baring, for the battery, and that all 
the other defendants were justified ly the 
warrant, 

This verdict seemed to excite the greatest 
&stonishment; for most of the Bar, and al- 
most every one in Court said, if on the jury, 
they wonld have given at least 5,000/. for so 
eross and wanton an insult, and unfeeling 
conduct towards those who had not offered the 
least resistance, the defendants not adducing 
the slightest evidence in palliatiun, or attempt- 
ing to justify it. 

rs. Deacle was in Court; she is avery 

te, lady-like woman. The case seemed 

to excite the greatest interest, the Court being 
Crowded to excess the whole time. 


This Waicar, the Parson, is the 
Same man, or the son of the man, who 
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‘that Cook said, that he was the man 
who knocked down Barina with the 
hammer, Cook having been taken be- 
fore him to be committed after the 
knocking down. Itis the Rev. Robert 
Wright, so that it was either father or 
son. Most likely the father, whe lives 
at the parish of Itchen, who has the 
living of Itchen and also of South- 
wick. Very curious that there should 
bea Rev. Robert Wright having a hand 
in both these affairs! Bineuam Barwa 
was, at the time when these affairs took 
place, Member of Parliament for the 
sweet borough of Callington, along with 
his father ALexanpER. Observe, that 
it was on the 19th of November that 
poor Coox gave him the dreadful blow. 
On the 20th he was walking about 
Winchester; on the 22d he was pre- 
sented at the Court in London, and on 
the 24th he was engaged in the pretty 
transaction described by the honest 
tradesman of Winchester, Mr. Wituiam 
Lewincron. The Tuomas Francis 
Barinc, mentioned here, is the eldest 
son of Sir THomas Barina, who lives 
at Stratton Park, about two miles from 
the Grange, where Alexander lives. 
This Tuomas Francis Baring was 
then, and is now, a Member for Ports- 
mouth; he married a niece of Lord 
Grey, whose Ministry ordered my pro- 
secution, and he is one of the Lords of 
the Treasury under Lord Grey. Cap- 
tain Nevini, as they call him, is the 
son of the well-known County Justice 
of the same name, who is lately dead. 
This man, who is a magistrate, as well 
as the Barincs and the Revergnp 
Roseat Wricat, has had a very sudden 
rise in the navy; and seems to inherit 
all the virtues of his father, his place 
of abode is at a village near Winchester, 
called Easton, Ssgacaim I have suffi- 
ciently described above. So that here 
were four magistrates, the two Barincs, 
Waicart, and Neviit, and a ner of 
Woodham, the Clerk of the Peace. 
There were none of the Barines present 
at the trial, except one; and that was 
the Reverend Frederick Baring, son of 
ALExanper, and brother of 





Binesam; and he sat close by the 
Judge upon the bench during the trial, 
; E2 
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My readers will recollect that Bincuam 
Baaine, for striking whom Cook was 
hanged, offered himself as a Member 
for Winchester at the last election, and 
was defeated. 

It is said that Sir Taomas Barine, 
and another or two, I believe, mean to 
offer themselves for the county of 
Hants, in case the Reform Bill shall 
pass. I hope they will not; for if they 
do, they will give me a great deal of 
trouble; for, being still a freeholder 
of that county, I will suffer my limbs to 
be chopped off before they shall be 
elected without every exertion that | 
can possibly make, by pen, tongue, and 
person, against such election. With 
regard to commentary on the conduct 
of these magistrates upon this occasion ; 
with regard to the sequel, and the con- 
duct of all the parties concerned in that 
sequel, such things set all commentary 
at defiance. The evidence of Mr. Lew- 
wvcron and of Mr. Swirzer is com- 
plete. Bineuam Barine might have 
brought witnesses on the ot er side if he 
could. Mr. Deane, the »anker, was 
present upon the occasion, it seems ; 
and as he was not a party he might have 
been called. In short, there is no doubt 
as to the facts; there can be no 
doubt. Binenam Barina has pub- 
lished a poor shuffling letter, addressed 
to the editor of the Tunes, in which 
he says, that it was not he that or- 
dered the hand-cuffs to be put upon 
the lady. It contradicts Mr. Lew- 
INGTON as to several facts alleged 
against him; but who will believe the 
accused ; who will believe his bare 
word in direct opposition to the oath of 
a most respectable tradesman of Win- 





chester, whose bread depends upon his 
character, who is of character unim- 
peached, who cannot remove from the 
spot to which he is bound by his busi- 
ness, and who has to live still amongst 
the same neighbours, amongst whom 
he has lived all his life; who, besides, 
can have no interest to serve, who 
knew that he must have the ill-will of 
this family, that has spread itself over 
all the parishes adjoining? Sir Tuomas 





Barine is the chief inspector, or what- 
ever they call it, of the county jail and 


Bridewell. The money of this family 
gives them prodigious power. Here 
were four magistrates concerned ; the 


character of every one was vitally} | 





touched by his evidence; and can any 


man living believe that, under all these 


circumstances, Mr. Lewineron went — 


beyond the truth, especially when his 
evidence was 


by the female servant of Mr. Dracus} 
Bineuam Barine says, rightly enough, 


corroborated by Mr. — 
Switzer, the other constable, and both ~ 


that, if he were guilty of the things - 


allezed against him, he merits to be © 


hooted from society. That is right 
enough ; and there are plenty of people 
calling upon the Lorp Cuancetior to 
dismiss him from the Commission of| 


the Peace. I, for my part, make no} — 


such call; for [ think the keeping of| 


him in the Commission will, in the end, | — 


do more good. ‘This affair, as I said of 
the acts of the labourers (and for saying 
which I was prosecuted), “has done 
‘“‘ good, and great good, too; and 
“ therefore it is useless to tell us that it 
“ has done us harm.” No, no; let Lord 
Brovuenam and his associates continue 
to be Ministers as long as the nation 
will permit it; and whatever length of 


time that may be, I do hope that these — 


four men, particularly the two Barincs, 
and mwre especially Bingoam Bak1no, 
for striking whom poor Cook was 
hanged, will continue to be magistrates. 


The reflections excited by this tran- | 


saction are these: first, that these men 


have the power, in some cases, to order | 
men to be imprisoned, and to undergo | 
corporal punishment, without trial by © 
jury; second, that they have the power, | 


without trial by jury, to mulct or fine 
people, and thus take away their pro- 
perty; third, that they have the power, 


in case of conviction by jury, to.sentence — 


men to imprisonment for any length of 


time, to pay fines to any amount, to be | 


held in bonds for any length of ‘time 
for their peace and good behaviour ; 
fourth, that they have the power to try 
indictments for libel as well as: for 
breaches of the peace, and that ‘they 
have the power also. of holding mén to 
bail for libel, before indictment he pte- 
ferred, and. befure, of | course, tt 


- 


a 
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* could take place, and that they can do 





> for life, and to imprison men in Eng- 
» land for any term of years that they 


» justice; and 


"and of his 
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this upon their own bare opinion that 
the thing is a libel; fifth, that they 
have the power to transport men be- 
yond the seas for any term of vears, or 





may choose ; so that, every-thing short 
of hanging, or otherwise putting to 
death, they, as judges, have the power 
to do. Now, then, look at these four 
men: see them invested with these 
powers; and then brag of English 
liberty as long as you please! only 
have the goodness to excuse me for not 
joining in the braggery. 

Reader, great has been the glory of 
England; but, amongst all its glories, 
never has it possessed any equal to the 
glory belonging to its administration of 
j pray observe this, that 
the main piHar of that glory was the 
perfect independence of the judges, who, 
being twelve in number, were reve- 
renced by the people, for ages and 
ages, with a feeling little short of that 
which they entertain towards the me- 
mory of the twelve apostles. And why 
were they thus reverenced? Because 
they were held to be so perfectly inde- 
pendent of all undue influence from the 
rich, from the great, from the Ministers 
of the crown, and even from the crown 
itself. Volumes upon volumes have 
been written by foreigners, as well as 
by natives, on this glorious independ- 
ence of the judges of England. What 
is a judge, then? A judge is a man 
who presides at a trial, who regulates 
its proceedings, who charges the jury, 
and who, when conviction takes place, 
passes the sentence according to his 
Own judgment and will. What have 
we here, then, in these four magis- 
trates ?. We have one who is a Lord o 


dependent on the breath of the Ministry 
for the retaining of his place; we have 
another who is an officer in the navy, 
Who is in the pay of the Government, 
and who may be stripped of his rank 
y at any moment when the 
Ministry please, and that, ‘too, without} 
cause agsi 


be taken from him; but the very nature 
of whose calling makes him liable to 
be preferred to a benefice any day that 
the Ministry shall choose. This is the 
case of three out of the four. Binenam 
Barino appears to be in no such state 
of dependence. With regard to him, 
however, as well as with regard to all 
the rest, he might be dismissed from his 
office as magistrate at any hour that 
the Ministry shall choose, and that, too, 
without any cause assigned, as was 
done in the case of Sir Caries 
Wo tsexey, who, though he knew well 
enough that he was dismissed because 
he was a reformer, had no cause as- 
signed for his dismissal. 

But, in many cases, magistrates en- 
dowed with the above terrible powers, 
are actually in the pay of the Govern- 
ment for their services as magistrates. 
The Police magistrates of London 
and Southwark are also Justices of the 
Peace for the whole of the counties of 
Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, Kent, and 
Surrey, and, I beli¢ve, Sussex, too; so 
that here are a great band of Justices 
of the Peace, not only liable to be 
turned out of their office at any moment 
by the Ministry of the day ; but liable 
to be stripped of their salaries at the 
same time. So that here are men abe 
solutely dependent on the Ministers for 
continuing to them the means of living, 
In case of being turned out of their 
offices, the law secures them no provi- 
sion ; and if they be poor, and very rich 
they cannot be, or they would not un- 
dertake such an office ; if they be poor, 
they may be turned adrift almost to 
starve; and this, too, you will observe, 
without cause assigned. 

It was a bench of Magistrates in 
Surrey, and, of course, having, or liable 


of \to have, even a majority of police ma- 
the Treasury, and who is constantly 


gistrates amongst them, who, only the 
other day, sentenced a man to two years’ 
imprisonment for libel, together with 
heavy fine and bonds. A bench of ma- 
gistrates,since that, tried Mr. Prentice, 
for libel at: Manchester. An honest 

saved him, or, God knows how 

he‘ might have been im risoned, 





Who has nothing, to be sure, that’ 


gned: we have a eer a fined, and what bonds he might 


have had to endure! 
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Talk of law reforms, indeed! The! 


great law reformer is at the head of this 
immense mass of Judges. He can 
cashier them at his pleasure: he may 


choose others in their place at his plea- 
gure ; and, there is a Scotchman who 
has been twenty years at work softening 
the criminal code; at the end of these 
twenty years, we see poor Coox hanged 
for striking Brvenam Barrne ; and, 
with the great law reformer at the helm 
of law affairs, we see four of his magis- 
trates sally forth and act in the manner 
described by Mr. Lewitncron. 

In conclusion of this subject for the 
present ; I say for the present, because 
never will I quit this subject till that is 
accomplished with regard to the actors 
in it which all but tyrants say ought to 
be accomplished. For the present, | 
shall conclude with an observation or 
two on this report of the charge of the 
Judge. ‘The charge, as above given, is 
from the “ Morning Herald.” The 
Hampshire County Newspaper and 
General Advertiser has it fuller, and, 
therefore, I will give also its report of 
the charge. 


Mr. Justice TAUNTON enumerated the dif- 
ferent counts, and stated at length the several 
special pleas on the record, Before he de- 
tailed the evidence, he remarked that the 
defendants iu this action were sued fur tres- 

sses alleged to have heen jointly committed 
by all. If a plaintiff chose, for some purpose 
erother,to make five persons defendants in 
one action, it might be assumed to have been 
dove for the purpose of preventing either of 
them from appearing as witnesses; yet, al- 
though he might gain advantage in some re- 
spects, he iucurred an incouvenience ; for he 
could only recover for each trespass he could 
sate to have been jointly committed by all, 

cause ove man is not to answer for the mis- 
conduct of another. Supposing a man was 
unfortunate enough to receive a succession of 
injuries from different persons in the course 
of a day, one committed at one hour, another 
at another hour, and so on, if he meant to re- 
cover compensation for all these injuries, he 
must bring separate actions against all the 
effending parties, because each of them is 
euly answerable for the acts which he has 
committed. The Jury would, therefore, as 
he recapitulated the evidence, consider how 
far they were warranted in assuming, where 
® particular act is done by one of the defen- 
dants, that it had been done with the privity 
of the others, because on that would depend 
whether the other defendants are legally re- 


sponsible, Jf they should be of opinion that a 
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single capricious act had been committed, the 


other defendauts were not responsible for it, | — 


His Lordship theu proceeded to state that if 
the pleadings had ended here, the defendants 
by their justification would have been entitled 
to a verdict; but the plaintiff in his answer 
said all this might he very true, if the defen. 


to have done; but he brought this action, 
not only for the-particular trespasses attempt- 
ed tobe justified, but on account of the de- 
fendants having exercised a greater degree of 
force and violence than was necessary or rea- 
sonable ; it would therefore befor the Jury to 
determine whether this had heen the case; 
and should they be of that opinion, they were 
bound to find for the plaintiff on this new as 
signment which he had placed on the record, 


evidence, commenting on various parts of it 


that the subject of damages was peculiarly 
the province of the jury to determine , but he 
would recommend them, should they finda 
verdict for the plaintiff, to give such femperate 
and moderate damages as the case might seem 
to require, that they might rgflect on their ver- 
dict twelve months hence ~ ith perfect satis- 
faction. 


I do not like to make the observations 
that occur to me ; and, indeed, they will 
be unnecessary to intelligent readers. 
But one may be permitted to ask 
even this Judge, what business these 
four magistrates had to go to execute 4 
Warrant that was directed to neither of 
them. Here is an officer in the navy, 


calls himself a Squire, and a Lord of 
the Treasury, who took an attorney 
along with them, to go to assist a couple 


of constables to execute a warrant | 


which three of them had directed to 
those constables, and which those con- 
stables told them they could execute 
without any assistance at all. They 
Were not constables; they had no right 
to go and command the constable to g0 
and do any-thing ; the warrant was his 
authority, and they had no business to 
act atall in the case t under his 
command. They were not called in to 
aid and assist, agreeably to the law; 
Mr. Lewineron did not command 
them, in the King's name, to come and 
assist him; they were intruders; they 
forced themselves into Mr. Deacus’s 
premises ; they compelled the constable 
to act in a manner in which he did not 





like to act. In short, if Mr. Le wine- 





- . ' 
as he proceeded, and, in conclusion, observed 


dants had executed the warrant as they ought | 


—o 


His Lordship then minutely summed up the | 





a Parson, a Justice of the Peace, who | 
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Lron’s evidence be true, they were all, 
respassers together, and all alike guilty 
of the offence imputed to them in the 
declaration. Nothing can be clearer 
than this ; but, as to the verdict, though 
jt has. excited astonishment ; though all 

London is crying out about it, sensible 
‘men will be pleased at it. The ‘.mo- 
' derate and temperate damages,” leaving 
) Mr. Deacre to lose money by his action, 
" in addition to the injuries and insults he 
had received, will do good, “* and great 
good too;” much greater good than 
great damages would have done. These 
little damages, in such a case, and 
against such parties, leave behind them 
a very useful public feeling. ‘They set 
men a thinking; and the result of 
their thoughts leads to excellent future 
effects. 

But now, what will the law-reform- 
ing Lord Brovuguam do in this case? 
What will the liberty-loving Whig 
Ministry do, their Lord of the ‘Treasury 
being one of the parties? Neither of 

-them will do any-thing: that is my 
opinion ; and their doing nothing will 
do good, ** and great good too.” 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Since writing the above, I perceive 

_ that Colonel Evans has given notice of 
a motion to be brought forward in the 
House of Commons this day, the object 
of which motion is, to cause to be laid 
before the Hause a copy of the indict- 
ment of bineuam Barine and his as- 
sociates, in the ease ef Mr, Deaciex, and 
a copy of the Judge’s notes taken down 
atthe trial. All the pation will applaud 
the conduct of.CoLroneL, Evans, who, 
be it remembered, was returned for the 
borough of Rye, by the good and zealous 
people there, in spite of the borough- 
monger. If the motion come on to- 
night, I shall notice in this present Re- 
gister the result, at least, of the motion. 
In the meanwhile, the. public indigna- 
Hon at this transaction appears to be 
complete. It is impossible to add Lo it; 
and I trust it would have been the same 
af Mr, Deacxe had. not been the “ son 
x te clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
d,” a circumstance whieh by no, 
Tcans lessens his claim, to justice ; but; 











which by no means augments that 
claim. ‘lo a fine pass, indeed, things 
must have come before eruelty could be 
looked upon as the greater because in- 
flicted upon the rich, or what is called 
well-barn. Had a labouring man and 
his wife been treated in the same man- 
ner, the treatment ought to have ex- 
cited an equal degree of indignation 
and resentment. I take the two fol- 
lowing letters from the  Jorning 
Chronicle of this day. They appear 
to come from the country, and one of 
them is dated from the country. When 
I have inserted them I have a remark 
or two to add: 


BINGHAM BARING. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Sir,—The verdict of the Special Jury in 
the action brought by Mr. Deacle agaiust Mr. 
Baring and others, cau bardly surprise any 
oue well acquainted with the peculiar tone of 
morality whieh prevails in the class to which 
Mr. Biogham Baring belongs, and from 
which the judges of his eonduct were selected. 
It is much to he regretted that the attorney 
for Mr. Deacle should have ventured to try 
such a cause at Winchester, instead of in 
London, where a jury. of merchants would 
doubtless have given q very different verdi¢t ; 
and I siacerely trust that the consequences of 
this error may still be partially averted. It 
appears that an assault was committed upon 
Mrs. Deacle, as well as upon her husband; 
and from the report, it does not appear that 
she.was a party to the action, or that the as- 
sault upon her formed any part of the cause 
of action. It is therefore cumpetent to Mr, 
Deacle to bring avother action in respect to 
the assault upon his wife; and | think he 


owes a clear duty, not only to himself, but to 


suciety, to bring such an action, laying the 
venue in London; and if the defendants 
should attempt to change it to Winchester, 
the late verdict would afford ample ground fog 
retaining it in London, 

I trust you will find room in your paper to 
make this suggestion, which 1 sincerely pray 
may be acted upon, 

Your very obedient servant, 
July 16, 1831. H, I. 


To the Editor of the Times, 
Sin,—As a friend of Mr. Deacle’s, I beg to 


offer you my best thanks for the generous and’ 


manly notice you bave taken of the sbameful 
poe cenoe to which that 


ady have been exposed. It will, Sir, increase 


our surprise and indignation to learn, that 
rs. Deacle had, for some time 

the covardly.a 

been in so 


previous to 
cruel conduct vf the Barings, 
icate and precarious  siate.of, 
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health, that her ultimate recovery was de- 
spaired of ; and that the shaking of the cart 
into which these gentlemen! forced a defence- 
Jess and sickly lady, without bonnet or shaw! 
to protect her from cold, added to the shock 
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the warrant was not directed to them, 
and exercised terror and force against 
the constables, as well as against Mr, 
Deacve and his wife; and one of this 


which her nervous system sustained from the ‘band was a Lord of the Treasury. 


outrage done to her feelings in being hand- 
cuffed and carried in an open vehicle to jail, 
through a neighbourhood where she was 
known and respected, has had a most injuri- 
ous, and, | fear, permanent effect upon a con- 


naturally very susceptible. 

It should be observed, that Mr. Deacle was 
one of the principal sufferers by the outrages 
of the mob, having had a valuable thrashiug- 
machine destroyed by the rioters,, Mr. Deacle, 
in disgust for the treatment he has received 
from the /egal authorities of his country, is 
disposing of the whole of his property, tntend- 
ing to leave England for ever ; and 50/.!! is 
the recompense which a Hampshire jury has 
awarded for such irreparable injuries. Surely, 
Sir, the Lord Chancellor will take cognizance 
of the conduct of these humaue and discreet 
magistrates ! 

1 am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 
GIDEON MANTELL, 
Surgeon, F.R.S., &c. 
Castle-place, Lewes, July 16. 


I am not lawyer enough to say pre- 
cisely what Mr. Deac ce can do in the 
way of civil action; but I know this, 
that he can indict the whole posse; and 
be himself, as wellas Mrs. Deac te, can 
be witnesses, as well as the constables and 
the maid-servant; and the jury must, 
in that case, be a common jury, taken 
by ballot from the whole pannel of the 
county. ‘The pouring of water into the 
guns, and the pulling out of a pistol, 
appear to me to be circumstances of 
great importance. From this latter cir- 
cumstance, especially, it is evident that 
the band went armed. It was not 
proved that any of the rest had pistols ; 
but could the Lord of the Treasury, the 
Captain and the Attorney have been 
ignorant that Bincnam Barina was 
armed with a pistol? Impossible to 
believe this; and then the use of the 
pistol against people in a peaceable 
farm-house, and who offered no resist. 
ance at all! In short, it is impossible 
to aggravate this offence. It is clear 
that the office was taken out of the 
Constable’s hands; and, indeed, Swirzer 
Swears that he remonstrated against the 
cruelty: this was, therefore, a band of 
men who came without warrant, for 








As to Mr. Deacie’s quitting of the 
country on account of this transaction, 
it is, | hope, nothing but a momentary 


‘ebullition in the mind of the writer of 
stitution always delicate, and upon a mind | 


this letter. Mr. Deacte as a young 
man: he has neither been disfigured 
nor maimed iu body, nor has ‘e yet suf- 
fered more than a fiftieth part n purse ; 
nay, not a five-hundredth part, of what 
I have suffered from the prosecutions 
and other proceedings of this Govern- 
ment and its satellites during the last 
twenty years. But is this to make me 
flee the country?) Mr. Deacte’s person 
isin no danger. He has lost probably 
a hundred pounds or two by this affair. 
How much less has the recent Whig 
prosecution caused me to lose; but do 
[ repine?, Do I accuse my country? 
And has he any right to accuse the 
country? He has fallen amongst evil- 
doers ; but has he not ample compensa- 
tion in the universal feeling of indigna- 
tion against those evil-doers? What 
can a man ask for more than this? 
Alas! how many scores and how many 
hundreds have, within the last forty 
years, been brought down from com- 
petence to utter destitution, seen their 
wives and children go into a workhouse; 
how many have come out of the dun- 
geons with constitutions destroyed ; 
how many have “perished in those dun- 
geons; how many have been handed 
off the face of the island, not only 
without offence committed by them, but 
punished for their virtues, their disin- 
terestedness, and their earnest endea- 
vours tu obtain that very Reform, for the 
mere proposing of which the present 
Ministers claim such prodigious merit ? 
Let Mr. Deacte reflect for a moment 
on the fate of the Scotch reformers, 
Muir, GERRALD, Marcaror, and 
Parmer! Gentlemen they were, not 
only by birth, but by education and 
talent; let him reflect on their treat- 
ment, which excited no public indigna- 
tion at all; and then, if he has entef- 
tained the intention ascribed to him by 
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re from him. 


Ss 
"has a duty to perform towards the 
© country; and I trust that he has the 
' spirit to perform it. 
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' the correspondent of Lewes, he will! not to outvote them ; but, in effect, to 


ba % 
} 


blush for suffering such a thought to 
exist in his mind for amoment. Thus 
far Mr. Deacue has done what is right, 
but the public expect a great deal more 
He has the nation at his 


‘back: the path pointed out by the law 


“4 


is clear. Such a man at sucha time 





/REFORM BILL. 


My readers will remember that, to- 
wards the close of the elections, and 
when it was perceived that there would 
be a great majority for the Reform 
Bill, arumour got afloat that it was in- 
tended to get all the supplies past, and 


| to put off the passing of the Reform 


Bill till next year. Nothing was said 
by the corrupt newspapers in answer to 
this rumour, which was a sort of feeler 


| put out to see whether the nation would 


| put up with this postponement. 


The 
nation seemed not to relish it at all, and 
then the newspapers came out with 
positive declarations that there was 


| Meant no such postponement, telling us 


that Lord Arruorr had most distinctly 
declared that the bill would be brought 
forward the moment the Parliament 
met. Brought forward! So it was: 


| but it is not pushed forward. When 


‘Ing of a sentence! 


the question was, to take away our li- 
berties and to gag us and shut us up in 
dungeons, the bill could gallop through 
the two Houses in forty-eight hours. 
Now it takes a week t» settle the mean- 
For what did the 
people bestir themselves? For what 
did they send this great majority to the 
Parliament in favour of the bill? For 
what did they make all sorts of sacri- 
fices to secure this majority? Why, 
that this majority might, without delay, 
pass the bill and send it to the Lords. 
And here sit this majority, day after 
day, and week after week, and suffer 
their Opponents to prevent them from 
passing the bill; suffer the minority, 








do the same thing. 

It is certain; every man knows it, 
that the Ministers might, if they would, 
have caused the bill to pass before this 
day. They have a majority always 
ready to vote for that which they pro- 
pose with regard to this bill; and yet 
they cannot get on with it. ‘This is the 
most surprising thing that ever was be- 
held in the world. ‘They want to pass 
the bill; they have made it complete ; 
they want to have no alteration in it; 
the nation wants the bill passed; the 
Ministers have a majority ready to pass 
it; and yet, for the life of them, they 
cannot get it passed. In one of his 
romances, Figtpine says, that when 
two parties are of a mind, whether it 
be to fight or to marry, they soon get at 
it; but if either of the parties have not 
a mind, it is very difficult to bring them 
together ; but here it would really seem 
that neither of the parties have a mind ; 
that both are afraid to do the thing pro- 
posed ; and that they are waiting to see 
whether something or another may not 
turn up to set the thing aside altogether. 
The greater part of the men who have 
been newly chosen cannot much like a 
town life. It must be inconvenient and 
irksome to them to be kept in the 
stench all the summer. The other 
party are in their element: they live 
here nine-tenths of their time; and 
every one must see that their object is 
to wear the other party out. If the 
other party become disgusted, and get 
away to the country, the majority will 
be turned into a minority ; but there the 
thing will not end; for the nation will 
be in an uproar from one end to the 
other. People will resort to those 
means which would long ago have 
been resorted to if this bill had not been 
brought in. 

The Ministers seem totally to over- 
look the state in which the country is: 
they seem to know nothing of the pa- 
tience, the just anxiety with which 
traders and farmers are looking to the 
passing of this bill. Bright Sir T. 
Denman, in his famous speech of the 
8th of February, said that the country 
was restored to tranquillity. A pause 
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was produced in the troubles by raising land vigorous as they otherwise would 


the wages of the labourers; but even 
those wages, raised as they were, Were 
by no means safficient ; but, insufficient 
as they were, they were such as the 
farmers and country tradesmen could 
not pay, and cannot pay, without such 
a reduction of tithes and taxes as a re- 





formed Parliament is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce. They are all, there- 
fore, looking to this reform, which they 
all now think will come too late. The 
Ministry know nothing, and never will 
know any-thing, of the state of the 
country. Every-where greater troubles 
than those of last winter are expected. 
Lhope they will not take place; but 
what are my hopes or my wishes? In 
all human probability they will take 
place, if nothing be done to prevent 
them; and nothing effectual can be 
done without the aid of a reformed 
Parliament. Every man is of this 
opinion, from one end of the country to 
the other, unless he live upon the taxes 
or the tithes. Every-where the la- 
bourers are expressing discontent ; 
every-where the proceedings of last 
year are rankling in their bosoms. The 
farmers want the means of pacifying 
them : those means they cannot have 
without a reformed Parliament: to the 
reforin, therefore, they are looking as 
the only source of their safety. 

At a time like this, the worst possible 
thing that could happen is, for the peo- 
ple to see nobody, having power, on 
whom they can place any reliance. In 
ordivary times, to suspect a Ministry of 
insincerity is productive of evil enough; 
bat, in times like these, it is perilous in 
the extreme, and may produce conse- 
quences the most dreadful. For my 
part, I know no man who ever converses 
With one of the Ministers, or with one 
of the Boroughmongers. I know not 
what they say, and am not presumptu- 
bus enough to pretend to ascertain 
What they think. I should be loth to 
Say that I suspect the Ministers of so 
vile a thing asa design to cheat the 
nation. Indeed, | do not suspect this ; 
but I do suspect that they have their 
fears as to the effects of the bill ; and 
that, therefore, they are not so zealous 


&. 


ibe. To be sure, there is great poverty 


of talent amongst them: poor as their 
opponents are in this respect, the Mi- 
nisters appear still to sink below them; 
but, in this case, all that is wanted is 
sincerity, in the first place, and, in ad- 
dition to that, common courage, in 
which latter they are, [ suppose, not 
more deficient than other men. This 
being the case, the whole nation is in- 
dignant at this strange course of procras- 
tination, which, to men in general, 
seems to be wholly unaccountable. 

The excuse which is made by some 
of their partizans, that they are taking 
time in order to prepare the other House 
for the reception of the bill; this excuse 
avails them nothing -with the people, 
who say that they would rather the 
Lords would reject the bill at once than 
let the nation continue to be the sport 
of these delays. Ifthe Lords reject the 
bill, the Ministers will have done their 
duty, and must then leave the rest to 
the people, who will of course be daly 
prepared for such rejection. ‘The people 
will have then done their duty; the men 
whom they have chosen will have done 
their duty; the Ministers and the King 
will have done their duty also; the Lords 
will have done, according to their no- 
tions, their duty; we shall all see ex- 
actly how the matter stands; which is 


this state of suspense, no man in trade or 
agriculture knowing what to do, oF 
what is to be his fate. 

Ihave not the smallest idea of the 
Reform being finally defeated. I am 
sure that in one shape or other we shall 
have it. As far as my private interest 
goes, I shall be very little affected by it, 


except on the score of taxation; but it — 


is not so with traders and farmers in 
general. ‘This question is to them 4 
vital question. ‘They look to it as 
means of a restoration of peace and 
of comfortable living. Every man 

them, therefore, feels impatience * 
these delays ; and, as a great and de- 
cided majority have been sent by them 
to the House; and as they never have 
before seen u majority buckle to ® 





{minority ; as this strange and 


a great deal better than to be kept in |” 
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ing now strikes their eyes, I cannot 
prbear entertaining the suspicion that, 
fter all, there is an intention to defeat 
e measure. This suspicion is very 
eneral, if not universal; and, if these 
Welays be continued for any length of 
Sime, the Ministers will hear of it 
through other channels than those of 
aily and weekly publications. In 
hort, another series of county meetings 
yili take place, inconvenient as they 
ill be in the time of the harvest ; for, 
ountiful as the seasons have been to 
s this year, of what value is that har- 
est, with what satisfaction can the 
armer look at it, without the accomp: 
shment of this measure of reform ? 
‘othing is of any value, ualess security 
ttends its possession ; and what secu- 
ity has the farmer in the present state! 
f things? He may make the reform, 
nd all is changed in a moment; en- 
byment brings the promise of peftma- 
ency along with it; stability supplies 
pe place of uncertainty; hope takes 
he place of despair. I, therefore, 
onjure the Ministers to think well 
f the situation of the country; to re- 
olve so to act as not to encourage the 
ontinuance of these dreadfully injurious 
uspicions. They are sitting on a maga- 
ine of powder, which may explode at 
ny moment unless they deprive it of its 
rrifie power by convincing the people 
f their sincerity, by earnestly and vi- 
sorously carrying forward this salutary 
nd peace-making measure. 
I should be vain, indeed, after all that 
have witnessed, if I entertained much 
xpectation that these exhortations of 
mine would produce any effect upon 
nen in power. I have very cordially 
Ipported their bill ; though it does not 
recisely accord with what I should 
ave recommended, it has so much good 
n it, that, not to approve of it, not to 
Wish to see it carried, not to abstain 
rom raising difficulties in the way of it, 
Ot to forbear from stimulating any | 
ortion of the people to entertain dis- 
atisfaction with regard to it, pot to.give 
4 fair trial, not to be indulgent to- 
ards it, as well in the details as in the: 
rinciple, would mark me out as acap-! 

















to do my country mischief, rather than 
tolerate a departure from my own opi- 
nions, which, I trust, would be precisely 
the contrary of that character which 
all who know me know that [ have 
bore all my life. But I must again 
repeat, that lum greatly dissatisfied with 
these unnecessary delays: I know that 
they excite suspicion: I know that they 
sour the minds of the people towards 
the Government and the aristocracy : 
l know that men say, and say with reas 
son: * What, when majorities were sent 
“* by the boroughmongers, they were all- 
“ powerful; no one thought of resist- 
‘‘ance; but now that they are sent dy 
‘“* xs, they are under the control of the 
** boroughmonger minorities!” I know 
that this is the language of the nation ; 
words are the interpreters of thoughts; 
and thoughts and words lead to deeds, 
I wish for no angry deeds, and, there 
fore, again | express my most anxious 
wish that these suspicions may be 
allayed by the majorities being so em- 
ployed as to pat an end to this teazing 
and insulting delay. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Since the above was written, another 
night’s sitting has taken place, and the 
borough of Appleby has been decided 
upon. The Reform which used to be 
proposed annually by Lord Joun 
Russkviy woul, according to my calcu- 
lation, have taken ‘about 600 years in 
the accomplishing ; and at the rate at 
which this bill is going on, this reform 
will take about six years in accomplish- 
ing, or perhaps twelve. In the meau-~ 
while, the Ministers’ majorities seem to 
be decreasing. ‘The Morning Chroni- 
cle remarks upon this: ‘‘ What is 
‘the meaning of these decreasing mae 
‘* jorities? We trust all is right; but 
there is something very like ratling in 
“ the first blush of it. What was the 
‘meaning of Lord Grorce Lennox, 
when he spoke of the chaiys of Mr, 
“* Georce Banxss having been rivetted 
“in Pail-mail yesterday? We warn 
the people of England to be upon 
* their guard. Thetimes are critieal; and 
* men must be true to themselves.” So, 





sous, conceited, arrogant man, willing) that, it seems, I am not quite singular in 
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my apprehension with regard to these 
delays. There are two sorts of aristo- 
cracy ; some with brains in their skulls, 
and some without, ‘The latter are, I 
hear, very loud in their expressions of 
determination to defeat the Reform Bill. 
It is to be hoped that the former will 
outnumber them, or, at any rate, out- 
weigh them ; for if this bill be not passed, 
this country will be in a state of convul- 
sion. It was in absolute commotion 
during the last election. It was acom- 
motion of public spirit for the affecting 
of a great and salutary object ; every 
man in the community was moved ; 
every one had the object at heart ; what, 
then, are to be the consequences of the 
loss of that object? In short, it is 
reform, or that which the ignorant part 
of the aristocracy will like ten thousand 
times less than reform. No part of the 
people have, as yet, openly declared for 
a Republic ; but they have all declared 
that boroughmongering shall not last 
any longer. ‘The people of France, as 
Burxe very truly remarked, would 
have startled with scorn and indignation 
at the proposition of a Republic in the 
month of January, 1789; but after they 
had found that they must remain as 
they had been, ground down to the 
earth by a profligate court, and an in- 
solent and tyrannical aristocracy ; after 
they found that their only choice lay 
between a continuation of their oppres- 
sions and the destruction of all the pri- 
vileged orders, they determined upon 
the latter, If the aristocracy of England 
should still be resolved, as I trust they 
will not, to follow the example of the aris- 
tocracy of France, what right have they 
to expect, what reason have they to ex- 
pect, that the result will not be the 
same? I hope they will take warning 
intime. The example of the republican 
government in America is inexpressibly 
captivating. Men cannot persuade 
themselves that government, and good 
amd efficient government, too, cannot 
be carried on here, in proportion to the 
number of the people, as cheaply as it 
is carried on there ; and I, who. ought 
to be a judge of the matter, am firm! 
convinced that it can. While this ex- 
ample exists before our eyes; while 


there is this great bait to draw men 
towards a republic, what monstrous fools 
must the aristocracy of England be to 
tell the people of England that they 
shall continue to be borne down to the 
earth by taxes! And this is what they 
will tell them if the Bill for Parliamen- 
tary Reform be rejected. The remedy 
which the people have in their hands 
is, to let the tax-gatherer seize for the 
taxes, and sell the goods, when he can. 
In several places, this was proposed to 
be done, before the Reform Bill- was 
brought in. One parish in London 
doing this, or one parish in any one of 
the counties, would bring the thing to 
issue at once, I, some time ago, in- 
serted from a Sussex paper a declaration 
from Sir Goprrey Wesster, that he 
would do this if the Reform Bill did not 
pass. However, there would need no 
high example; the whole country is 
ripe for this species of legal abstinence ; 
and, therefore, again I express my hope 
that the bill will meet with no deter- 
mined resistance, and that the peace of 
the country will once more be restored. 

The Ministers know very little of the 
state of the country: if they knew it, 
they would know that the farmers are 
wholly unable to pay a sufficiency of 
wages; that the labourers are deter- 
mined to have that sufficiency; and 
that the farmers are quite ready to make 
common cause with the labourers ; that 
is to say, quite ready to avail themselves 
of their protection against the demands 
of the tithe-owner and the tax-gatherer. 
From the language of Lord BrovGua¥, 
the other night, relative to the rights of 
the Church, I am sure that he knows 
nothing at all of the state of men’s 
minds throughout the country. I am 
sure that he knows nothing of what is 
passing amongst those in that middle 
rank of life on whose opinions and 
wished every thing must finally turn. I 
wish, while he is so zealously engaged in 
diffusing Useful Knowledge, he and his 
colleagues would imbibe a little them- 
selves: they would then know that, 
from one end of England to the other, 


y | people are resolved that the Church, in 
its present state of abuse, shall not, if 





they can Jegally prevent it, exist any 
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broad, indeed ; and they all repeat his 


st like a parcel of boys, or, at least, 
ith as much unanimity, as a parcel of 
oys, repeating a word or a sentence at 
eof the new schools. ‘They are all 
uly informed upon the subject; they 
| know the cause of their sufferings, 
nd are all convinced that they never 
an be removed but by a reform of the 
Parliament, or by something still more 
augerous to the aristocracy; and this 
omething none of them want. Take 
hem, therefore, while they are in the 
mind to stop short of extremities. Not 
o speak profanely, ‘* Kiss the Son, lest 
‘he be angry, and turn from thee for 
‘ ever.” What are the aristocracy with- 
but the people? The people offer them- 
selves to them: if they reject the offer 
how, never will it be made to them 
again. I, for instance, should grieve 
10st sorely to see this form of Govern- 


ment changed: it has been the best in 


he world: it has been the model for 
the next best in the world: the country 
has been the greatest and the happiest in 
the world during its existence; but it 
has been changed: it is not what it 
was: innovations enormous have made 
it quite another thing: we want it re- 
Stored to what it was: we want a man 
not to be transported for killing a wild 
animal: we want that none but the 
judges of the country should have 
power to transport, to fine, and to 
scourge meu, and to imprison them for 
any length of time, beyond certain 
limited correctional hours or days: we 
want to be freed from the everlasting 
dunniogs and insultings of the tax-ga- 
therer : we want to be permitted to turn 
the produce of our own fields into drink 
or our own cellars: in short, we want 
to be FREE, and to lead easy and happy 
lives, such as our forefathers led, and 
such as are due to our exemplary in- 
dustry, integrity, and all our virtues, 
public and private. These are the 
things that we want: and, Gop forbid 


winions, and at the same time, too; 
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mnger. To talk to them of the rights | that these things should be found to be 

the Church is talking to them of incompatible with the continuation of 
hat they really understand much better | this present form of Government! God 
han Lord BroucHam appears to under-| forbid that we should be driven, as the 
and. Their schoolmaster has been| French were, to a choice between 


slavery and a republic ! 





THE MEMORY 


OF 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT: 


IT asripce from the Morning Chro- 
nicle, an account of the Dinner which 
took place on Wednesday, the 20th 
instant, on the occasion of erecting a 
Statue, by subscription, to the memory 
of Major Cartwricut. Nothing can 
be more. praiseworthy than this under- 
taking, and it was the more praise- 
worthy, because it was undertaken at a 
time when there was no hope, amongst 
men in general, of any-thing like an 
immediate accon:plishment of the great 
measure which the Major spent his 
whole life in endeavouring to obtain. 
I myself took no part in this affair of 
the statue, not from any want of grati- 
tude towards the memory of the Major; 
but because my dislike to some of the 
parties engaged in the affair was such 
that I could not have co-operated with 
them in the affair without playing the 
hypocrite. For the same reason, and 
no other, I abstained from going to the 
dinner, and when the reader finds that 
Burperr was there, and amongst the 
eulogists of the Masor ; he who actually 
shut him out of Parliament in 1818 ; he 
who represented him then as too old to 
be his colleague, and who preferred be- 
fore him Doueras Kinnatrp, whom no- 
body had ever before heard of ; when the 
reader observes this, and recollects the 
base manner in which Burdett aban- 
doned the Major in 1817, in spite of the 
most solemn pledges, to which pledges 
I myself was a witness; when the rea- 
der observes these things, he will at 
once perceive, that I could not have . 
been present at this dinner, without 
openly and distinctly accusing BurpetT 
of these things. I did not wish to 





disturb the harmony of the meeting: I 
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did not wish that a row should take 
place upon such an occasion, and, there- 
fore, Ldid not go to the dinner. I have 
always entertained the hope, and I en- 
tertain it now with more fervency than 
ever, that the nation will erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Major Carr- 
wariaut, whose statue ought to be in 
the Guildhall of London, instead of that 
of Pirr; and, indeed, to whom a statue 
ought to be erected in every principal 
town in the kingdom. Opportunities 
enough will offer hereafter for submit- 
ting opinions to the publie upon this 
matter; but I must add now, that we 
ought to blush, that hundreds of thou- 
sands have been squandered to com- 
memorate the bad deeds of bad men: 
while, until now, not even a bit of 
2% monument has appeared to the 
memory of this man who spent his 
whole life, and his fortune too, in en- 
deavouring to do good to his country. 
The report of the proceedings at the 
dinner are, I dare say, very imperfect : 
it was an affair quite contrary to the 
taste of the reporters; and I insert 


merely as a record, that the transaction 
took place. 





DINNER IN COMMEMORATION OF 
MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


Yesterday afternoon, at four o'clock, 
about five hundred and fifty gentlemen 
sat down to dinner in the large room 
at the White Conduit Tavern, to com- 
memorate the memory of Major Cart- 
wright. Amongst the company were 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. L. Bulwer, 
Alderman Wood, D. W. Harvey, D. 
O'Connell, and M. O'Connell, Esqrs. 
Mr. Wakley, Mr. Hunt, Colonel Jones, 
and others well-known to the public. 

“Mr, Hume, M.P. was in the chair. 

“* After the cloth had been withdrawn, 
about two hundred and fifty gentlemen 
entered the room, who accommodated 
themselves as weil as they could. 

“Mr, Home congratulated the assem- 
bly on the numbers who had attended 
to commemorate Parliamentary Reform, 
and that gentleman now deceased, who 
had devoted all his life to it. Such a 
meeting would not have taken place 











had it not been for the nature of the 
times. The Committee who had super- 
intended the erection of the statue in 
Burton Crescent, had, when that cere- 
mony took place, intended merely to 
have a select meeting, but so many 
pressed inth at they had found it impos- 
sible, and they according gave in to the 
general wish to have a dinner and a meet- 
ing like the present. The hon. Gent. 
hoped that order would prevail during 
the business of the evening, and that all 
who intended to express their opinions 
would do so as became the great cause. 
He had a long list of toasts in his hand, 
the first of which he proposed to 
submit to them was, that of “ The 
People—the only source of legitimate 
power.” (Applause.) He thought 
himself warranted in giving: this toast, 
as the people were the basis of every- 
thing in a State. 

‘The toast was drunk with three 
times three. 

“Mr. Savace, amidst some opposi- 
tion, rose, and impressed upon the meet- 
ing the importance of the toast that had 
been drunk. 

“ Mr. Home then gave ‘ The King— 
we bear him the loyalty of lovers of li- 
berty.” The Chairman passed a_ short 
enlogium upon his Majesty. Drunk 
with great applause. 

“The next toast given was, ‘ The 
memory of him whom we celebrate this 
day—that virtuous Reformer, Major 
Cartwright—the firm, consistent, and 
persevering advocate of Universal Suf- 
frage, equal Representation, Vote by 
Ballot, and Annual Parliaments.’ 

“The Honourable Caairman said, 
that no man had passed through life 
more virtuously and honestly than the 
late MajorCartwright. During his life- 
time Parliamentary Reform had been 
despaired of, but his exertions had been 
so great in the cause, that his friends 
and admirers thought they could not 
better perpetuate them than by the 
erection of a monument, which had been 
already attended to. ‘The hon. Chair- 
man referred to the active life which 
the Major had led, having been in his 
Majesty’s naval service for a considera- 








ble time, and, at the conclusion of it, 
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having devoted the remainder of his life- 
time to that great cause which they had 
amet to celebrate. He could not refrain 

Mrom giving one anecdote of the first 
symptoms for reform which were de- 
* emonstrated by the Major. He was pre- 
© ssent, when a young man, at Lyme Re- 
Y wzis, which every one knew as a rotten 
borough, when he heard the patron of 
Sthe borough exclaim, ‘1 have bought 

you, aud, by G—, I will sell you.” ‘Lhe 
> Major was so sickened on hearing this 

rexclamation, that he retired to his ves- 
% sel, and became a Reformer from that 


“The toast was drunk by the com- 
pany upstanding, and in silence. 
_ “The Honourable Cuatrman next 
» proposed ‘ ‘The Great Cause—good and 
cheap Government.’ 
** Sir Francis Burpert said, that he 
had great pleasure in proposing a toast 
which had been put into his hands. It 
~ + contained a sentiment which he thought 
>? could not but meet with general satis- 
» faction. He could not but express his 
gratification in commemorating the me- 
mory of a man who was so strenuous an 
advocate for Keform, and the sentiment 
which his toast embodied. He had 
. been one of the numerous friends of that 
uncommonly talented man, who, in ac- 
cordance with the sentiment of the toast 
—‘ Freedom of Nations—Brothers of 
the same great family, we are each in- 
terested in the happiness of all,’ had al- 
ways opened his house to those unfor- 
tunate strangers persecuted by liberty 
who had made England their place of 
refuge. Sir Francis proceeded to say, 
that they were at length likely to ob- 
tain that Reform for which the de- 
ceased Major had contended, and 
without which their Constitution could 
not long have existed. He could 
Only have wished that the Major 
had been spared to witness his fondest 
anticipatiuns realised, and tu forestal, 
as they at present were, the enjoyment 
of the principles which an enlightened 
Government were carrying into effect, 
Sensible of the advantages which they 
would diffuse. He was happy that they 
met on an occasion when they were 
all acquainted with the fact, that other 
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nations besides themselves were freeing 
themselves from the yokes under which 
they had so long Jaboured. Amongst 
these he could not but feel that no 
people merited more their attention, 
their sympathy, and their admiration, 





than the magnanimous people of Poland, 
who were struggling against so many 
disadvantages, and exerting themselves, 
not only for their own freedom, but for 
the general liberties of Europe. The hon. 
Baronet alluded to the struggle going 
on at present between the Government, 
supported by the people, and-a handful 
of boroughmongers, and passed an eu- 
logium upon the administration, who, 
he trusted, would receive the fullest 
support of the people of England, cast- 
ing’ away all minor considerations, to 
ensure the destruction of the borough- 
mongers. France had done her duty ; 
England had shown her sympathy with 
France, and he hoped that the connexion 
now existing between them would be 
still more closely cemented. (Cheers.) 

* Some gentleman (Mr. Warden, we 
believe) here wished te address the as- 
sembly before the toast had been drunk ; 
but the opposition was so great that he 
was obliged to desist. The same up- 
roar prevailed after the toast, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Ward endeavouring to 
obtain a hearing, backed by Mr. He- 
therington and others near him. — 

‘““Mr. Hume requested that they 
would desist, and allow Mr. O'Connell 
to be heard. 

“The same noise was however te- 
newed, and Mr. Hume promptly said 
that the noisy company must leave the 
room, 

‘* Mr. O'Connext then rose, and said 
he was sure that unanimity would pre- 
vail when he read the toast he intended 
to propose— Belgium ; may she pass 
unscathed through the furnace of the 
Holy Alliance’ The hon. Gentleman 
observed, that had it not been for the 
corruption and dilatory proceedings of 
a great portion of the press, the wrongs 
of Belgium would have been sooner 
acknowledged and redressed. The hon. 
Gentleman, after alluding shortly to 


Ireland, hoped that the alliance at pre- 
Sent existing between church and state 
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would be dissolved. With respect to 
the Reform Bill, he could only say, that 
it would never be passed unless the 
people spoke out, and showed to the 
Lords their determination to have their 
rights. He was gratified that the King 
had shown his attention to the wishes 
of the people. The certainty of his 
consent was a triumph, ard he would 
only say, God bless him. (Cheers.) He 
hoped that in time England—he meant 
Ireland, England, and Scotland—would 
have liberal institutions, such as_ be- 
came a free and enlightened people. 
(Applause.) 

‘* Dr. Bowrine paid his testimony to 
the virtues of the deceased Major, who 
had fought his battle and their battle 
unaided, and in the days of darkness. 
He was a man who was an advocate of 
the vote by ballot, a sentiment contained 
in the toast he should submit to them. 
(Loud cheers.) Dr. Bowring expatiated 
on the advantages of the ballot, and said 
that the measure now before the House 
of Commons would not be a final one. 
The Gentlemen could not but expect 
that they would be wiser to-morrow 
than they were to-day. 


“ The toast was drunk with loud ap- 
plause. 


“ Mr. Alderman Wood, Sir F. Bur- 


- dett, and Mr. Bulwer here retired. 


“* Mr. Hunt arose, and was received 
with hootings and cries of ‘‘ Shamed” 
Interruptions were sent forth without 
intermission, amidst calls of ‘‘ Chair!” 
for some time. 

“Mr. Hume held out his hand, en- 
— = = knocked his ham- 

er upon the table, but without al- 
laying the disturbance. 

“ Mr. Hunt sat down, but even then 
the uproar continued. ;He then got upon 


- the table, looking as calmly as possible. 


- 
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The hootings and shrill calls, with 
cries of “ Off, off !” then increased. 

“Mr. Hume intimated that he must 
obliged to leave the Chair, if the dis- 











“ The uproar still continued, and Mr, 
Hume left the Chair. On getting to 
the middle of the room he got upon one 
of the seats and said, that he never saw 
such behaviour pursued towards a pub- 
lie man. Unless the noise ceased he 
and others would be obliged to leave 
the room, as they could not allow 
themselves to be disgraced.- 

‘“ Mr. Hume returned to. the Chair, 
and the uproar partially ceased. 

“ After the toast had -been drunk, 
some confusion prevailed, which was 
terminated by 

“ Colonel Jownzs rising, and saying 
that the toast which the Member for 
Preston had proposed was intended to 
have been proposed by Mr. Wooler. 

«“ Mr. Hume said, he had understood 
Mr. Wooler was not in the room, and 
he, understanding that Mr. Hunt wished 
to address the assembly, placed it in 
his hands. 


through with order. 


‘Major Revett proposed, ‘ The | 
United States of North America—that | 
they may ever preserve that indepen- | 


dence which they won with so much 
magnanimity: and may the Statés of 
South America become their rivals 10 
the extension of human. happiness.’ 
“Mr. Woorer was. very glad that 
he had not proposed “ The Press” as 4 
toast, as it might have seemed partial 
in him, who had been introduced to life 
through its instrumentality. He then 
dilated upon the advantages of the 
Press, and said that Major Cartwright 
bad been greatly indebted to it, at 4 
time when Reform was unfashionable. 
He submitted as a « Frauce— 
may the objects of her late Revolution 
be fully accomplished, and the ae 
blood of her patriots not have 
spilt in vain.” He then alluded to the 
efforts which the French editors had 











did not cease ; but this hadno|the means of the Press alone that 


made in behalf of their "s free- 
om, and remarked that it was thre 





(Applause.) . He hoped F 
now that the toasts would be gone | 
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they came in cart and ship-loads, no 
attention would be paid. He con- 
cluded: by saying, that the Lords had 
no right to reject the bill, and hoped 
that unanimity, which was really neces- 
sary, would prevail amongst the People 
of England. (Loud cheers.) 

“ The toast was drunk with loud ap- 
plause. 

‘* Mr, Danrex W. Harvey proposed 
the following toast, in lieu of Mr. 
Wakley, who was prevented from speak- 
ing by indisposition: — ‘The Chair- 
man, Joseph Hume, Esq., the Friend 
of the People.’ Mr. D. Harvey eulo- 
gised, in very warm terms, the political 
conduct of Mr. Hume and Sir F. Bur- 
dett. 


‘* Mr. Hume then returned thanks, 


; and left the Chair, saying, that the at- 


tendance of Members who supported the 
Reform Bill was more than ever neces- 
sary, considering the great opposition 
made by the Anti-reformers. ‘ 

“The following Toasts were then 
successively proposed, amidst great ap- 
plause : ‘ Poland! Worthy of liberty, and 
crowned with glory; may her redemp- 
tion be as complete as her struggle has 
been heroic,’—‘ The Reformers of Scot- 
land, and the memory of Thomas Muir, 
and the other persecuted friends of the 
people. —‘ The Memory of John Horne 
Tooke and the patriots who were per- 
secuted as friends of Reform in England, 
in 1794.’—‘ The Reformers of Ireland, 
and James Flood.’ 

“The company did not separate till 
a late hour. : 

_“* The late Major Cartwright died at 
his house, in Burton-crescent, on the 
23d September, 1824. The ceremony 
of opening. the Monument, in Burton- 
crescent, yesterday, erected to comme- 
morate him, excited great interest.” 
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Grey made no answer; but, as to the 


former, the report states him to have 
answered as follows :— | 

*« Earl Grey begged to say, in refer- 
“ence to the question of the Noble 
‘* Marquis, in regard to the income 
** settled upon an illustrious individual, 
“‘ that a discussion on that point could 
‘* not, with propriety, be raised. ‘That 
** income was settled upon the illustri- 


“ous individual alluded to by Act of 


“* Parliament, and over that settlement 
“they had no power or control, and 
“they possessed no right to interfere 
* with it.” 

. What, then, Acts of Parliament can- 
not be repealed! Ah, a, a, a, ah! 
Acts of Habeas Corpus can! Bank 
Charters and obligations to pay in gold 
can! Acts to compel parsons to reside 
can! Acts to provide relief for the 
poor can! Aye, aye; but not Acts 
that give away the people's money ! 

But on the 18th of July, only three 
days later, the following pretty talk 
took place in the House of Lords; and 
I do pray my readers to attend to it. 

“ Earl Garey referred to a question 
that had been put to him on a former 
day, regarding the dispositiou of the in- 
come of Prince Leopold after his ac- 
ceptance of the throne of Belgium: on 
that occasion he had thought it ex- 
pedient to give an answer to the noble 
Marquess. The income of his, Royal 
Highness was secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it was, therefore, enjoyed 


under the same sanction which gave a — 


title to every other species of property-— 
the law. Whatever was done, must, of 


course, be voluntary and gratuitous on 
the part of Prince Leopold ; and on the 
pronions day it appeared to him (Earl 

rey) that it would have been most im- 
proper and indelicate even to, 


i 











hinted at the step which was likely to 
related ther to the Government, or to 
the Parliament. He. (Res, Grey 
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tion, in case the event contemplated oc- 
curred, and since that interview Prince 
Leopold had repeated in a letter what 
had then passed. It certainly was in 
the nature of a private communication ; 
but as considerable anxiety had been 
expressed upon the subject, he (Karl 
Grey) after mature consideration, and 
with a view to put an end to invidious 
statements, had determined to read it to 
the House. He begged to repeat that 
the letter was merely a re-statement of 
what Prince Leopold had expressed 
verbally before the question had been 
asked by the noble Marquess (London- 
derry), and he (Earl Grey) could further 
add, upon his own knowledge, that from 
the time the acceptance of the throne of 
Belgium was contemplated, it was the 
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| « demands, it is my intention to make 
“over, into the hands of trustees, 
“whom I will without loss of time 
Me 6 appoint, the whole of the annuity 
“¢ which [receive from this country, 
“¢ in trust for the following purposes, 


“« maintain, in a state of complete ha- 
“¢ bitation and of repair, the house, 
“gardens, and park, at Claremont, 
“and farther, to pay all the sa/aries, 
“© mensions, and allowances, which I 
“« shall deem a proper reward to those 
“* »nersons who have claims upon me, 
“¢ for their faithful services during my 
“© residence in this country. I shall, 
‘© in addition, require them to continue 
“all those charities and annual do- 
nations to charitable institutions, 


“6 


determination of his Royal Highness not |“ * which have been allowed or sub- 
to draw from this country any part of the |“ * scribed to, either by the Princess 


income settled upon him. (Cheers.) As 
the most authentic, if not the most un- 
questionable mode of proceeding, he 
would read the express words of Prince 
Leopold, written on the evening of the 
day when he (Earl Grey) had had the 
verbal communication with him :— 


*** Marlborough House, July 15, 


“a 4 


Charlotte or by myself, up to the 
*“ € present period. 

“© All these objects having been ful- 
“© filled, it is my wish and desire that 
“¢ the remainder shall be repaid into 
*** the British Exchequer. 

“ €T remain, my dear Lord Grey, 
“ * Most faithfully yours, 


(Signed) “ ¢ Leororp.’ ” 








“¢]T shall require my trustees to | — 


in ae! 





) “* My Dear Loarp Grey,—Before ~ 
* * Tquit the country, Lam desirous to} ( The reading of this letter was fol- ttl 

“* state, in writing, the intentions and lowed by repeated cheers from all sides.) — 
“ “views which L had the pleasure of} It was impossible (Earl Grey added) for 





‘communicating to you verbally this 
* morning, ou the subject of my British 
* annuity. 
“* As Sovereign of Belgium, it is 
*** not my intention to draw from this 
country any portion of the income 
‘ which was settled upon me by Act 
‘ of Parliament at the period of my 
‘marriage. Your Lordship is, how- 
‘ ever, well aware, that up to the ver 
“moment of my leaving England, I 
‘have maintained my establishments 
* here upon their accustomed footing, 
‘and that, consequently, there re- 
* tain to be fulfilled and discharged 
“pecuniary engagements and out- 
* standing debts, to an amount which 
‘ it is quite impossible for me to state 
o~ at the present time with precision. 
As soon, therefore, as I shall have 
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Government, Parliament, and the coun- 
try, not to acknowledge the extreme li- 
berality of the views of his Royal High- 
/ness. (Cheers.) Another question bad 
been put on the former day respecting 
the regiment of which Prince Leopold 
was Colonel. Undoubtedly nothing had 
passed between his Royal Highness and 
himself (Earl Grey) upon that subject ; 





y | but he had concluded, from the general 


Spiritof the Prince’s conduct, that he 
‘would think it unbecoming the Sove- 
|reign of another nation to receive pecu- 
‘niary emolument from this. (Hear, 
hear.) Hence he had felt assured that 
Prince Leopold would relinquish his 
regiment. Upon this point he (Earl 
Grey) had received a communication 





from the Commander of the Forces, 
mentioning that Colonel Cust had waited 











““ accomplished the payment of these|upon Lord Hill, and had stated that it 
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as the intention of Prince Leopold, 
fore he set out for Belgium, ¢éo resign 
e Colonelcy of the Sth Dragom 
Juards; but that, in the hurry of de- 
arture, his Royal Highness had omitted 
e formal announcement of his wishes. 
plonel Cust, however, did not hesitate 
> state that such, certainly, had been 
is Royal Highness’s intention ; and he 
It himself authorized to make a com- 
unication to that effect to Lord Hill, 
o order that a report might be made to 
is Majesty. Colonel Cust had added, 
at Baron Stockmar would fully con- 
rm what he had mentioned; and on 











uch, undoubtedly, appeared to be the 
act. In justice to his Royal Highness 
e (Earl Grey) had been called upon to 
ake this statement; and he had no- 
MBhing to add but his confidence that the 
notives of Prince Leopold would be 
uly appreciated, and that_his conduct 
Pwould give the highest satisfaction to 
Parliament and to the country. (Much 
heering.) 
| “The Duke of We.tuineron express- 
d his gratification at this arrangement, 
ot at all doubting the full right of the 
Prince to retain his property had he 
sought proper to do so. On the same 
Principle he might also have continued 
tthe head of his regiment. Having 
xamined the subject on a former occa- 
ion of a similar character, he had found 
hat his Royal Highness held his pro- 
perty by the same tenure as that by 
hick all their Lordships held their 
property—the law of the land. The 
harges upon it rendered it absolutely 
mpossible for his Royal Highness en- 
irely to resign it. He congratulated 
he House that Prince Leopold had 
made this arrangement, not because he 
possessed that feeling repeatedly stated 
by the public Press, but because he re- 
oieed to find that his Royal Highness, 
alled to the Government of another 
ountry, was anxious to show that he 
as entirely independent of England. 
Lhat was the ground on which he con- 



















ake of any truckling notion.” 
If I had been one of the Lords, and 
had had an estate of my own, of my 








REAL own, I should have requested 
the Duke of Wellington to speak an- 
other time for himself, and not for me, 
when he chose to say, that a pension, 
paid out of the taxes, and that pay in 





eference to the Baron, by Lord Hill,' 


gratulated the country, and not for the’ 


the army, were just as much the pro- 
perty of a man as a private estate was 
the property of another man. We all 
know that the military pay of this man 
could have been taken away any day 
that the King chose, and that, too, with- 
out cause assigned: so that, if men 
hold their estates “* by the same tenure,” 
private property is a name that ought 
to be given to nothing in England. 

The public will be delighted with 
this act of ‘* gererosity,” which Peel is 
reported to have spoken of as surpass- 
ing in generosity everything ever before 
heard of in the world. The giving of 
the fifty thousand pounds a year was 
no act of generosity, I suppose. In- 
deed it was not; for those that gave it 
did not give their own money. This 
man has been receiving, during twelve 
years, as much as would have main- 
tained, during that time, two thousand 
five hundred labourers and their fami- 
lies, without any work at all. He has 
been receiving as much as has been the 
common parish allowance for seven 
thousand single men during the twelve 
years: and we are to be told, while 
these labouring people pay a very large 
portion of the fifty thousand pounds a 
year, that it is an act of monstrous ge- 
nerosity in Cobourg to cease to receive 
it, and to carry it and his military pay 
along with it, and spend them in a 
foreign country: we are boldly told 
that he has as much right to do this as 
any Lord or any gentleman has to spend 
the rents of his estate. 

But does he propose to cease to re-~ 
ceive? Byno means. He is to convey 
the annuity ix trust, and in trust too for 
his own uses. This is “ generous” in- 
deed. First, he has debts to pay, to an 
[ amount which he does not state. Next 
he has a large country house, gardens, 
and park, to be kept in complete repair ; 
next the house is to be kept in a state 
of constant and complete habitation ; 
next, there are to be salaries, pensions, 





and allowances, sach as he may deem 
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proper to give out of thisannuity ; next, 
there are subscriptions to public chari- 
ties; and the remainder is to be paid 
back into the Exchequer. He does not 
say whether those are to be foreigners 
who are to receive the salaries, allow- 
ances, and pensions: he does not say 
whether they be to spend their money 
in England or Germany : he does not say 
whether the trustees are to be English 
or foreign. He modestly leaves all these 
matters to be inquired into by a reform- 
ed Parliament. 

With regard to the circumstance 
which was so much dwelt upon, the 
unseemliness of the Belgium King 
being a pensioner of the English Go- 
vernment, how does this arrangement 
alter that circumstance? He will be a 
pensioner still, and a pensioner he will 
always be called by me and by every 
other man who calls things by their 
proper names. He has the pension in 
trust, instead of having it paid 
into his own hands, that is all. For 
instance, Mary Anne Herries, Catherine 
Herries, Isabella Maria Herries, Julia 
Mary Herries, have their pensions in 
trust. Let us take a complete instance 
from the Pension List. 

‘** Grant, dated 1807, to James Earl 
** of Lauderdale and others, in trust for 





** Mary Turner Hay, per year, £100 


* Dorothy Frances Hay 100 
** Hannah Charlotte Hay 100 
* Elizabeth Hay 100 
** Jane Hay 100 
“Juliana Hay . . . 100.”’ 


And the curiosity here is, that these 
pensions are to continue till these ladies 
shall respectively get them husbands ! 
or, during pleasure ; so that they might 
last for fiftv years,‘as they would if the 
system had lasted so long, and especially 
if they remained single. One of them, 
who is galled Lady Juliana, has had the 

luck to find ajhusband in John Cam 
obhouse; so that it is to be hoped 
her pension is, or will be, taken off our 


shoulders. If it be not already taken | fear from France, though united with 


Belgium? But we have every-thing to 
fear from new German wars, to which 
this exaltation of Cobourg, if we were 
to persevere in it, must inevitably lead. — 


off, 1 am sure it will be in a very short 
time. , 

Now, to return to Cobourg ; are not 

women pensioners? or, were they 


Saxe-Copoure. 
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not pensioners at the time when this 
list of pensions was laid before the 
House? ‘To be sure they were pen- 
sioners: yet their pensions were re- 
ceived by ¢rustees, Cobourg will 
therefore still be a pensioner; let the 
Belgiaus call him what they may: he 
may be their King as long as they and 
the French please ; but he will still be 
our pensioner. 

I like, most monstrously, the provi- 
sion that he makes for keeping up the 
park and gardens and house, at Clare- 
mont; and for keeping it in complete 
habitation, too! Not one of those 
foreseeing and frugal Germans, who 
have made such beautiful settlements 
in the back parts of Pennsylvania, ever 
exceeded this Cobourg in point of pru- 
dence. Not only does he keep the pen- 
sion trust for his own uses, but he pro- 
vides for keeping the nest in England 
constantly warm, all the while he is the 
King of another country. What a 
compliment he pays us in all these ar- 
rangements! What a love he shows 
for England ! 

But there is something of still more 
importance than the pension connected 
with this Cobourg affair. ‘The moment 
the Revolution took place in France, in 
the month of July last, 1 expressed my 
hope that the French would push on to 
the Rhine; and I did this, 1 expressed 
this hope, because I was convinced that 
that was necessary to lasting peace be- 
tween England and France. I inculca- 
ted this opinion not only for the sake of 
preserving peace with France, but be- 
cause I wished to see completely cut off 
all the means of our ever hereafter in- 
terfering in the affairs of the Continent, 
in which affairs all our interest forbids 
us ever to have any-thing to do. It is 
that cursed interference ; that connect- 
ing ourselves with Germany, which has 
brought us upon our knees; which has 
brought us into a state of difficulty, out 
of which no man can see his way. All 
powerful upon the sea; what have we to 
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he first American war was carried on 
great part by troops hired in the petty 
ates of Germany. All the wars which 
ave produced this debt, which we now 
ave to pay, have arisen out of our 
nnexion with Germany. During the 
ar in which we took the Canadas 
om the French, Madame de Pompa- 
our, who was one of the half-a-score of 
histresses of Lous XV., King of France, 
nd who was, as all the nasty impu- 
ent French women of quality are, as 
ell as too many women of the same 
escription are in another country that I 
ould name; a great politician, as well 
sa great strumpet, and had what the 
omen of that other country that [ al- 
“dude to have not, great wit and under- 
Btanding ; this Madame de Pompadour, 
Muring the war before-mentioned, wrote 
parcel of letters to different persons, 
hich were afterwards published. 
PWhile we were beating the French every- 
where by sea, taking their islands from 
hem, taking Canada from them, sweep- 
ng them from the face of the ocean, 
blockading their ports, totally destroy- 
ng their commerce, beggaring the 
vhole country, and reducing their fi- 
ances to the last extremity, we must 
needs provide something of a counter- 
Halance in favour of the French, by 
sending armies to Germany, and uniting 
them with Hanoverians and Hessians, 
and God knows what, for the protec- 
tion of Hanover and other bits of Ger- 
many. Madame de Pompadour, just 
after one of the bastings that the French 
had given us in Germany, wrote one of 
the letters before alluded to, in which 
she says : “ Well, the God of all good- 
“ness be praised that that people (the 
“ English) have been justly cursed with 
“the desire of upholding the petty 
a States of Germany. God has given 
them so much roast beef, and such 
‘ barbarous obstinacy ; and he has 
% given them a local situation which in- 
_, sures them from every evil except 
that Which can come from the clouds ; 
nh but he has given them:a climate, 
: which, while it gives them roast beef, 
 &ves them muddy heads, and into 
those heads he has been pleased to put 

















5 “ the stupid notion, that it is necessary 





‘** to, them to have a elose connexion 
‘* with the paltry States of Germany ! 
‘‘ Were it not for this goodness of a 
‘* sracious providence, the world would 
be subdued by the ships and guns of 
‘** these ruthless barbarians, who, being 
* out of the reach of all mischief from 
* abroad, must needs go abroad in searck 
*« of the mischief.” 

I read these Letters, for the first 
time, forty-five years ago, at the least, 
never were there more useful truths than 
those contained in the Letter which I 
have quoted. It was the pernicious 
faction of the Whigs who began this 
connexion with the Continent. The 
moment it began, the debt and funding 
system began: it has created all the 
pernicious wars in which we have been 
engaged ; and, at a moment when every 
one with two grains of sense in his head 
perceives that our greatness, our happi- 


try itself, cannot be preserved without 
a total change of system, this connexion 
with Germany is now to be made more 
intimate than ever. Here are we now 
bound, I suppose, by treaty to maintain 
Cobourg on his new throne! Not a 
word do we hear from the Whigs in 
favour of the Poles. It must be mani- 
fest to every man that the whole French 
nation is boiling with rage at this exal- 
tation of Cobourg. The fate of Bel- 
gium will depend, in spite of all the 
world, upon the will of the people of 
France : that will is checked at present ; 
but who is to tell how long it is to be 
kept in that state. Every day Louis- 
Philippe is growing more unpopular ; 
there seems to be a pause; a calm be- 
fore a storm: when that storm comes, 
the French march into Belgium; and 
are we then to go to war and add 
another six hundred millions to the 
debt; are we again to subsidise Aus- 
trians, Russians, Prussians, .Hano- 
verians, Brunswickers, Hessians, and 
all the rest; are we again to sally forth 
for the “deliverance of Europe?’ The 
very thought is madness ; and yet, if we 
be not prepared to do this, it was mad- 
ness to put on a throne in 





Belgium. The vy faction, as J said 
before, began this connexion, 


ness, and even the tranquillity of the coun- ~ 
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against which the Tories protested, at 


the time, and for years kept protesting ; 
for, observe, Tory did not mean then 
what it now means. ‘Tory meant a man 
that was really attached to England, and 





against all German connexion. ‘The 
Tories of the present day have nothing 
in common with the Tories of that 
day. But the Whigs still retain all 
their old love of foreign connexion, 
grinding taxes, and long, and (to 
them) profitable wars. This sort 
of colonization of Belgium, with an 
English pensioner being at the head 
of that Government, has a natural 
tendency, though | do not say that it 
was “* contrived and intended,” to pro- 
duce incessant ill-will between the 
people of England and the people of 
France. I do not say that this has 
been contrived and intended by Louis- 
Philippe and our ministers: for the 
credit of our country, I hope that, as 
far as our ministers are concerned, it 
has not; but that it has that tendency 
will be disputed by no man of sense 
and sincerity. This tendency, how- 
ever, will be counteracted by the good 
sense of the people of both countries. 
The English will soon convince the 
French that they are resolved to have 
no wars for securing what is called the 
independence of Belgium ; and which, 
in fact, means quite another thing. 
The Belgians themselves, whatever 
they may be prevailed upon to submit 





to for the moment, will soon see 


clearly ‘nto the matter: they will soon | 


find that they are relieved from none | 
of their sufferings . The two people, the | 
French and the Be 


mongers have prevented the union, for| 
the present : how long he will be able’ 
to continue the prevention is a matter 


Igians, wish to be! 
united: Louis-Philippe and his loan- | 
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BINGHAM BARING AGAIN. 


I rtvp that this man is a member of 
Parliament ; for, last night (Wednesday 
night), according to the report in the 
newspapers, the following took place in 
the House of Commons : — 

“ Mr. Evans postponed his notice on 
this subject, for documents, till this day. 

“ Mr. Bincaam Barine complained 
of the manner in which that hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought forward his notice. 
He had sent him no notice on the subject, 
and having been out of town, it was by 
mere accident that he found that it was 
to come on that night. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought that before the hon. Gentle- 
man had given such a notice, he should 
have fixed a day forit, so as to afford an 
opportunity to those who were interested 
in it to be present. (Hear, hear.) 

“Mr. Evans had not in the least 
wished to take the hon. Gentleman by 
surprise. When he had given the notice 
on the previous night, he had seen some 
of the hon. Gentleman's relations in the 
House, and was not aware that he him- 
self was out of town. He had stu- 
diously avoided making a communica- 
tion to any of the parties concerned, and 
he had thought that his publie duty ‘re- 
quired such acourse. If, however, it 


‘would be more convenient to the hon. 


Gentleman, he had no objection to 


change the day. 


“Mr. B. Barina. 
better.” 


During the evening, there was a de- 
bate on the Reform Bill, and, in the re- 
port of the debate in the Morning 
Chronicle, the following words are 
put into the mouth of ALexanDgE® 
Barine :—* It had a King, Lords, and 
“ Commons—although an hon. and 
** learned Gentleman had told his con- 


The sooner the 


which must be settled by time; but,| ‘* stituents that half the Commons was 


again I warn my conntry to set its face! ‘* nominated by 
against any war, orany expense, for the! ‘* b 


purpose of upholding what is called 
the independence of Belgium, which 
word really means, the preservation of 
Hanover, Brunswick, and the other 
petty States of Germany. 


** mited power. Tt be 





“to@ man with 


the people and half by 
y the aristocracy. He (Mr. Baring), 
** for ore, was not inclined at once to 
‘“ make this sweeping change, however 
“he might be disposed to make some 
‘alterations. True it was that the 
“Commons had not, at present, unli- 
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“him; the people required that the 
other hand should be released, and 





‘the rational answer was, ‘ No: he ts 
* a violent dangerous fellow, und is not 

to be trusted with the use of both his 
‘hands’ If the other hand were re- 


leased, it would be employed in the 








‘ destruction of the people who demand- 
‘ed that it should be set at liberty. 
*(Cheers.) ‘The people ought only to 
‘have that degree of power which was 

consistent with their own intercsis ; 
“and it was at least perilous to destroy 
‘the fabric which had fostered their 


“industry, and protected their liberties. 


“ The people were no more to be trusted 


» “ with power than children with edge- 


“ tools. (Hear, hear.) He would ask 
“this simple question—whether the 


» “influence of the people had been so 


“* reduced in the House of Commons, as 
“ to render it necessary to reorganize the 


“* constitution ? (Cries of “ Question.”) 
“Taking it for granted that half the 


“House was nominated by the aristo- 
“eracy, he contended that this state of 


> “things was advantageous, inasmuch 


“as it mitigated democratic power. 


, “ (Hear, hear.)” 





1 do not give these as the words of 


) this Bartne ; I give them as a publica- 


tion in anewspaper, imputing them to 
the editor, and I say that they are the 
most insolent words; that they contain 
the grossest insult thatever. was offere:i to 
& people, and that ever dropped from 
the pen of baseness. The insolent 
wretch who penned these words deserves 
real punishment ; they are calculated to 
excite indignation and resentment un- 
quenchable ; and if they pass with im- 
punity, with what face can the Attorney- 
General ever ayain prosecute for libel ? 
What! the peoplerepresented as a man 
with one hand tied behind him; that is 
to say, half enslaved; and when they 


‘Tequire that the other hand should be 


released, they are told by this impudent 
writer : “ No; youare a violent, danger- 
ous fellow, and are not to be trusted 


‘With the use of both your hands.” There 
have been lords and tordlings who 


have been insolent enough ; but never 
ve we seen insolence, even 
from the ‘most insolent of them, 








equal to the insolence of this para- 
graph, which tells the people that 
they are no more to be trusted with 
power than children are to be trusted 
with edge-tools ! If Binenam Banine, 
indeed, had had one hand tied behind 


jhim, it might have been better for Mrs. 


Deacce, especially the hand in which 
he carried the pistol! So, then, both 
the Barines engaged in the affair in 
Hampshire were Members of Parlia- 
ment, as well as magistrates ; and one 
of them a Lord of the ‘Treasury, and 
nephew, by marriage, of the Prime 
Minister! What notice did Biseaam 
Baninc want from Mr. Evans? Me. 
Evans's was the notice of a motion; 
and did this Barine want a notice of a 
notice? Did he give Mrs. Deacne any 
notice, when, according to the evidence 
at Winchester, he ordered them to trot 
the cart?) Mr. Evawns’s intended mo- 
tion is for the production of the bill of 
indictment, and for the notes of the 
Judge upon the trial. What further 
notice could be wanted of that? How- 
ever, we shall see the result; and I call 
upon my readers to watch the proceed- 
ings well. 





TO THE 


PEOPLE OF HAMPSHIRE, 


Kensington, 21st July, 1831. 
My FrienDs, 

Some of you will recollect that I 
warned you, when I was at the county 
meeting in March, against suffering 
yourselves to be wheedled so to act as 
to render a reform of Parliament of no 
useto you. I warned you against being 
cajoled still to have nothing but Lords 
and Sirs, and the dependents of the 
overgrown rich, to represent you. I 
warned you particularly against being 
overawed by the Barincs. 1 saw that 
you were bitten pretty sharply by a 
loud-talking Jawyer of the name of 
Macvonatp; and I warned you, not 
against electing him at that time; but 
against what I saw he was aiming at 
with the Barings, anil what the Barings 
were aiming at with him. We heard 
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him saying that he disapproved of the, 
conduct of ALexanper Barina in op- | 
posing the bill; but his disapprobation | 
was of that sort; it was in such a| 
manner, and it was accompanied with 
such a deal of fulsome praise of this 
same ALEXANDER Barina, that I anid, | 
while he was speaking, toa whole group | 


= 


‘ 


of gentlemen who were standing round | 
gi that? He means to oust 
‘“ FLemMine, now, and to come in next 
* time under the wings of the Barines.” 

Now, from what I have heard since, 
I am quité satisfied that my opinion was 
correct, De you, therefore, upon your 
guard ; for, if you suffer yourselves to be 
cajoled, or to be overawed in the dis- 
charge of your duty, you will richly de- 


you hear 


- 


, | : es 
me in the Grand Jury chamber: “ sae poten cases, stated that the publication 


for libel on a fellow called Captain 
Grimsuaw. Mr. Prentice defended 
himself and, as appears from the report, 
ina very able manner. The jury, after 
fifteen hours’ siege, brought in no ver. 
dict, and were discharged, there being 
ten for the acquittal, and two for guilty. 
Thus, Mr. Prentice was acquitted. The 
indictment, like all other indictments in 


was “ false, scandalous and malicious.” 
The law requires that the indictment 
should state the publication to be false; 
but, Judges tell Juries that this is a mere 
matter of formnow-a-days. Mr. Pretitice 
contended that it was matter of substance 
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as wellas of form, and offered to prove 
the truth of the publication. ‘No, 
said Norris, the Police Magistrate, 





serve the contempt of the whole nation. 
Several circumstances have concurred 


who was the chairman, “I can’t let you 
‘do that.” ‘Well, then,” said Mr. 


to cause the conduct of Hampshire to be | Prentice, “ the jury cannot find me guilty 


looked at with peculiar interest. Those 


|‘ without being perjured; for they are 


who will endeavour to cajole you or|‘‘ to find me guilty of publishing 4 
overawe you, have motives quite sufli- |“ falsehood ; no evidence has been ad- 
cient to urge them on, and be you, |‘ duced to prove the thing false ; and 
therefore, upon your guard, and scorn |“ 1 tender you evidence to prove it to 
the base idea of continuing to be slaves ; | “* be true, and you will not let the jury 


When, by the labours of others, you 
have had the offer given you of being 
free if you will. Promise your votes to 
nobody till you see all clear before you, 
and till you have heard what the rest of 
the nation has to say. Prepare your 
pledges to be taken by the men that 
you shall choose ; consider them well ; 
talk with one another upon the subject, 
and let no selfish motive actuate any 
man of you. Not only your own pros- 
perity, but your peace and safety de- 
pend upon the next chvuice that you 
shall make; and that that choice shall 
be such as it ought to be, is the most 
anxious hope of your faithful friend 
and most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





MR. PRENTICE. 


Tus gentleman, who is the editor of 

a an ag at asa way called the 
» Was last Thursday tried, before 

a bench of Magistrates, on an indictment 


hear the evidence.” The jury, in 
imitation of the jury upon my trial, 
were not to be convinced that a thing 
was false without any proof of the 
falsehood, and, therefore, they refused 
to find the defendant guilty.- A great 
triumph for real liberty of the press. 
Let juries only do their duty: let them 
be only duly impressed with their rights 
and their powers; let them act their 
part well, and the press will be as free 
here as it is in the United States of 
America. If that jury at Manchester 
had, without proof of the falsehood 
which was alleged in the indictment, 
and when the defendant had been re- 
fused the liberty of bringing proof of 
its truth; if, under these circumstances, 
they had found Mr. Prentice guilty, 
they would have been perjured med, 
and would have deserved execration 
instead of that praise which the whole 
country will now bestow upon them. 
Great praise is due to Mr. Prentice for 
the stand which he made upon this oc- 
casion, and particularly for haviog kept 
his cause in his own hands, 
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IRELAND. 
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the consequences, the greater part of 
them have got some meat and bread; 


Tuere is a Bill now before Pariia-'and I do most earnestly hope that we 
nent, which is called the Irish-Arms’} never shall again hear of any violences 


Bill, and which is intended for the pur- 
ose of disarming the people of Ireland, 










rms in future. ‘This Bill contained a 
Slause for transporting those Who should 
jiolate this law? But it seems that 
he opposition to this terrible punish- 
nent has caused this part of the Bill to 
e abandoned. Alas! is this the sort of 
easure for conciliating and tranquilliz- 
g Ireland; for regaining the love of 
hat most ill-treated and embittered 
ople upon the face of this whole 
arth? No bill has been brought in for 
tstablishing poor-rates in Ireland. 
Wtrange perverseness! The people are 
 ‘Btarving, and they are to have a bill to 
perce them and take away their arms. 
Will they take away their knives, too ; 
nd their bill-hooks, and sickles and 
cythes, and pitchforks, and spades and 
hammers, and will they knock out their 
eeth and cut off their nails! Kind treat- 
Ment, and meat and bread, are'the things 
‘#0 disarm them ; nothing else ever will ; 
nd never will they have that without 
nglish poor-laws, put into force by 
nglish commissioners. 

This bill was brought in by proud 
STANLEY, who, it will be remembered, 
when he presented a petition from some 
bf the poor creatures that were half- 
starving, said that their patient, sub- 
missive, and humble language made them 
doubly merit the attention of Parlia- 
ment. This bill is, I take it, to be con- 
sidered one of the marks of that double 
attention : what the others are to be we 

ave yet fo learn. This was said, too, 
ith a sort of glance at the restive con- 
tuct of the labourers of England; as 
huch as to say, “‘ We will doubly attend 
‘to these poor Irish, because they are 
‘so humble that they do not even com- 
) plain, though starvation is approach- 
‘ing them!” Proud Sranuey did not 
hink, I dare say, that ‘his glance was 
hrown away. The labourers of Eng- 
fland had resolved to have meat and 
bread, they being the producers of it 
all ; and though dreadful were some of 


md of preventing them from having | 





committed by them; though to prevent 
a recurrence of these, the bill which 
is now before the Lords, and the Game 
Bill which was before the Commons, 
are absolutely necessary. 

As to Ireland, I can easily conceive, 
and, indeed, I know the fact, that it is 
in such a state that there must be ac- 
tual force to compel men to be tran- 
quil; but, will any man living have the 
heart to employ this force, and not em- 
ploy conciliatory measures at the same 
time? Not one man in a thousand of 
us in England has the smallest idea of 
the real state of Ireland. It is divided 
into two parties; the few and the 
many; the few, who enjoy the fruits of 
the earth, and the many who make 
them come ; the hierarchy and its ad- 
herents on one side, and the Catholic 
people on the other: the few have the 
power, which the Government gives ; 
the many the power which nature, in 
her various ways, gives to them. There 
is deadly and never-ceasing strife be- 
tween these two parties. ‘There wants 
a real efficient force to step between 
them, to see justice done; to make 
them both submit to the law; to pre- 
vent the few from slaughtering the 
many in heaps, and to prevent the 
many from slaughtering the few in de- 
tail. But this force, not to take part 
with either of the parties, must be sent 
from England, and must all be English ; 
and if, while this force kept the peace, 
commissioners were sent from England 
to compel the cruel owners to leave a 
sufficiency for the feeding of the la- 
bouring people, that most distracted 
and miserable country upon the face of 
the earth might be settled down into 
quiet, while permanent measures might 
be digested for making it as happy a 
country as any in the world. 


ERD 


ENGLISH LABOURERS. 


Tuer state is very far from being 
that of content.. On the contrary, bit- 
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terness prevails amongst them. There | Government says that our misery arises 
have been so many transported from the | from the excess of our numbers ; they 
several eountics, that the bad feeling | want us to go out of our native country 


exists in every parish, especially through- 
out the counties of Norfolk, Kent, Sus- 
sex, Hants, Wilts, and Berks. ‘There 
has been one man to about every two 
parishes transported out of Hampshire. 
They have lett behind them, as nearly 
as | can ascertain, seventy-three wives, 
and two hundred and ninety odd father- 
less children! besides about two hun- 
dred fathers and mothers to deplore the 
loss of their sons. In one parish in 
Wiltshire, two single men and four mar- 
ried men have been transported, leaving 


four wives, sixteen fatheriess children, 


and a disconsolate father and mother to 
each man, excepting one case where the 
widow mother lost her favourite son ! 
Why, God Aimighty bas not given to 
mankind that they should divest their 
hearts of the feelings that such things 
naturally iuspire. Hampshire contains 
two hundred and ninety-eight parishes. 
‘There are three victims, of one sort or 
another, to every parish in the county ; 
besides all the relations, and all the 
friends and all the neighbours. It is 
impossible that the feeling should 
not be such as I will not express, and, 
indeed, as Il need not, because it will 
at once penetrate the heart of every man 
who reads ; what I recommend in my 
Letter to the Ministers, of the lst of Feb- 
uary last, ought to be adopted without 
delay ; nathely, toissue a Proclamation, 
pardoning ali the offenders of every de- 
scription, whether tried or not, apon 
their giving sureties to keep the peace 
for a year, and to bring back those who 
have already been sent away, and in- 
clude them in the pardon on the like 
terms. This, together with the measure 
now before the Lords, and the other 
measure relative to the game, would 
produce tranquillity; and again, I say, 
that my real opinion is, that nothing 
short of it will. The present danger is, 
that some actual disturbances will arise 
relative to the employing of Irish la- 
bourers upon the farms. The resolution 
to prevent it seems to be general in 
Kent and Sussex. The argument of 
the English labourers is this: “Our 





to inhabit the rocks and swamps and 
snows of Nova Scotia and Canada ; oe 
to consent to be transported to Botany 
Bay, because they say we are too nv. 
merous. ‘Therefore, you cannot be 
wanted hete; go back to your own 
country; and if you be wronged by the 
proprietors of the land, right yourselves: 
we are sorry for your sufferings ; but 1s 
our Government tells us that we are too 
numerous, and that our poverty and 
misery arise from that, we will not suf- 
fer you to come here, to add to our too 
great numbers and make us more mise- 
rable than we are.” Their argument is 
wholly unanswerable ; or, if it be not, 
let Lord Howick answer it. 





Fairford, Gloucestershire, 18th July, 1831. 


My Dear Sir,—You no doubt must 
be looking for some account from me 
of the state and prospect of my corn, 
and that of my labouring neighbours, 
among about forty of whom | distribut- 
ed three parts of four of the bag which 
you sent me for that purpose, and the 
remaining fourth part L kept for myself 
and planted, and which you will charge 
tomy account, I cannot at present give 
you any accurate information of the 
corn prospect of these men’s gardens ; 
but | can speak decidedly of that of my 
own, and of that in my fields, Of the 
former, planted in the middle of May, 
on land mauured for the purpose, the 
plants are from two and a half to four 
feet high, and have been throwing out 
their silk for these ten days past. 
the latter, part planted in the last week 
of May, and part the second week in 
June; of these the plants are, of the 
former, fourteen inches high, of the 
latter nine inches ; all of healthy ap- 
pearance. The quantity on the land! 
consider to be of about two-thirds aver- 
age only; arising, not from any defect 
of the seed, for that was very good ; 
but from the defect of tillage; or rather 
from want of an opportunity. of.render- 
ing the tillage good ; the previous ot 
being swede turnips,. penned off wi 
sheep in spring, and the weather very 
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wet, when ploughed up in preparation 
‘for corn, it was very stiff and heavy ; and 
so remained, having but little rain till 
he time of planting arrived: so that it 
yas next to impossible to render the 
and fine enough to receive seed of any 
fescription with a prospect of a fair 
Werop. Through this and one other oc- 
currence, the ravages of the wire-worm, 
avoured by the very dry weather which 
again set in, | account for the third-part 
failure of my crop. Now, Sir, you will 
perceive that the times of planting were 
‘all late ; but I strongly anticipate that all 
planted up to the first week in Jane will 
ripen in due time. Before I drop this 
part of the contents of my letter, I would 
observe that it is due from me, under 
all the circumstances of the case, to say 
thus publicly, that I shall, as publicly, 
take a suitable opportunity of addressing 
Mr. Hunt on the indiscreet, and I may 
add, very unjustifiable attack that 
gentleman thought proper to make 
on your moral reputation; by the 
» means of the compliment of a pamphlet, 
"/under his own hand, to those friends 

bof yours, of whom I am one; and to 
"whom you had sent bags of corn, gra- 
») tuitously, for the use of the labourers ; 
wherein, or rather, whereupon, he de- 

hscribed Cobbett’s Corn to be “a fraud 
on the public.” A word or two on the 
“Liberal Whig Prosecution.” I am 
} almost disposed to take shame to my- 
self for not having been present, for the 
7) Purpose, if found necessary, of giving 
# evidence of the result of twenty-two 
years of close reading of the Weekly 

} Register ; fully corresponding with the 

[testimony given by the really noble 
) Lord Radnor, whose just and disinte- 
yf rested conduct, in all matters and 
}} things, private and public, is calculated 
¥} to make one-half of the aristocracy of 
this country hang their heads with 
We shame. But I cannot forbear to ob- 
e Serve on the Courier’s remark, that 
“the trial was ng with an 
empty court,” when it appears there 
Were between two and three thousand 
persons present at the time. Why, I 
state, without fear of refutation, that if 





had subpoenaed a tenth part of seriously of opinion that m 
disc ; Who are in the first classes of : 
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moral respectability ; men who scrupu- 
lously obey the laws for the equal good 
of the whole of that social body of 
which they form a part: if you had 
called forth only one-tenth of these, the 
whole of the Guild-ball, with King- 
street attached, could not have held 
them ; se that, to have had a trial of 
fair and open proceedings, the court 
must have taken a station out of doors. 
This the once shoeless, time-serving, 
money-grasping, hypocritical Courier 
knew very well. This prosecution, to 
the joy of all sensible and just men, has 
terminated as I said it would, in a letter 
which I addressed to the editor of the 
Ballot, dated the 4th of May last, 
which perhaps you then noticed; and 
you may be assured that the prosecuting 
party, the manner of proceeding, the de- 
velopement of such anomalous circum- 
stances at the trial, all duly considered, 
will bring thinking and reasonable men 
to the conclusion, that great will be the 
addition to that number of persons who 
believed that the Ministers, by the far 
greater part of them, desire no reform 
at all, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
Ricuarp Ives. 


My corn surpasses all that I have 
ever seen. I have an acre, or there- 
abouts, and I expect to have 150 bushels 
of skelled corn, worth more than the 
fee-simple of the land, if that same land 
were 30 miles from this monstrous 
Wen. 1 beg Mr. Ives to keep THE 
LIAR’S letter; frank, enclosure, and 
all. Ww. C, 





LECTURING. 


Tuincs are in such a very ticklish 
state here ; a crisis of great importance 
seems to be so closely at hand, that, 
much as I desire it, and resolved as IL 
am to go to the Isle of Wight as soon 


as ible, I am sure that my friends 
in Hampsh 


ire and in Sussex, will ex- 
cuse me when I tell them, that Iam 
absence 


y 
from Town, until the Reform Bill be 
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passed, may possibly be productive of 
verv considerable injury to our cause. 
I know more about these matters than 
any man now living; 1 can penetrate 
into motives and designs more quickly 





as far as relates to these concerns. 
What I say has great weight in many 
cases: by being present here, I might 
prevent great mischief, or might do 
great good, and, therefore } have re- 
solved not to quit this spot for the 
present. | 





THE TRIAL. 


By an advertisement in the present 
Register the reader will see where it is 
published, and at what price. All the 
documents in this case are carefully in- 
serted. ‘The publisher has made it as 
cheap as possible; and, I trust that my 
friends in all parts of the country will 
do their best to cause it to be read in 
their several neighbourhoods ; a thing 
which they may accomplish at a very 
trifling expense, and with very little 
trouble. Any friend that may choose 
to write to Mt. Joun Dean, at 11, Bolt 
Court, Fleet-street, to have a number 
of copies sent to him, will have the 
order executed immediately. Upon re- 
flection, we think this a better way 
than having an edition printed to give 
away; because books given are seldom 
read. ‘The pamphlet is, in proportion 
to its quantity of print, not more than a 
third part of theusual price of pamphlets. 
Those who bind up the Register in 


volumes, ought by all means to have 
this Trial to bind up with them; and, for 
that purpose, it is printed in double 
columns, like the Register, or, it ma 
be bound up with my Lectures, which 
were faithfully reported by Mr. Car- 
penter, and published by Strange, and 
which Lectures were, indeed, the great 
precursor to the Parliamentary Reform, 
and, as | verily believe, were one of the 


main grounds of the Liberal Whig 
Prosecution. 







TITHES. 


Tas.Canterbury Bishop brought for. 
ward a Bill the other night for a com 
ition of tithes. I shall show, here 
after, that this Bill would give more t)}_ 
the parsons than they now get! Bu) 
what [ want to do is, to put Brovenay ; 
speech upon record. There will bx 
plenty of time to refer to it. Pray reai 
it attentively. You will see what we 
have to expect from him and his brothe| 
Whigs, who ordered me to be prose 
cuted. Let the parsons read my History 
of the Protestant Reformation, and ther 
the Bible, particularly the motto to this 
Register. 





The Lorp CHANCELLOR: He was induced 
to intrude himself thus early on their Lon: 
ships’ attention, from the anxiety which hep” 
felt that, considering the situation which le 
held, his opinion of this measure should be 
known as speedily as possible. He had given 
the utmost attention to the plan of the mos 
rev. Prelate, as it was his duty to do, and ley 
had only to say that he felt great satisfaction} © 
at the result of the most rev. Prelate’s judicious} 
labours. Great thanks were due to the moi 
rev. Prelate, both from the Church, from thet 
Lordships, and from the country, for havis| — 
devoted so much of his valuable time to this} — 
most important subject; and so the mort)” 
gratitude was due to him, as he was pe) 
culiarly qualified to arrange a measure 
this kind, from his great experience aul 
knowledge of the matters with which he hal 
to deal.. With respect to the subject itself 
it appeared to him, that those who might b 
disposed to discuss this subject, either imo 
out of the House, might be reduced to tw? 
classes :—First, those who thought that the 
measure did not go far enough, in the whole, 
for the due execution of its own purpose ; s 
condly, those who thought that the objet] 
could be better accomplished by another court. 
With regard to the first class, it was not to be 
supposed that they would make any sweep™5 f 
opposition to the Bill. As the law now stood, | 
although a large proportion of the occupiers of 





the titheable lands in a parish should be wil 
ling to enter into a composition with the it 
cumbent, and although the incumbent shoul j~ 
be willing to accept of the compusition, 40° 5 


y | although the owners of the lands, and the Bi- f 


shop, and the patron of the living should 97° 
prove of it; and however reasonable in them | 
selves the terms of the composition might be | 
still jt would be available only for those wh? [ 
entered into it, and the other payers of tithes 
in the parish could not be brought into it u* 
less they chose ; and even an individual migi* 


prevent the composition from applying to th¢ 7 
j me individual wight thus pres 





whole parish, 
veut a general composition from being 
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red into; for, however reasonable the com- 
sition might be in itself, the law required 
he consent of all before it could be established 
sa general parochial compusition. This evil 
as remedied by the Bill of the most Rev. 
Prelate, which adopted a rule analagous to 
ne which prevailed in the Sister Kingdom, by 
hich the consent of two-thirds was made 
binding on the whole, Another defect in 
ompositions made under the law as it at 
»resent stood was, that however reasonable 
and proper the composition might be in 
self, and however generally it might be 
dopted, and however satisfactory it might 
be to the incumbent who had accepted it, 
till it was available only during the life- 
ime of that incumbent. This was the 
ase, although the composition should have 
been approved by 19-20ths of those who 
yere concerned ; and not only by 19-20ths 
but by the whole 20; for although all should 
ave coucurred, the composition was at 
n end at the death of the incumbent, This 
lefect also was remedied by the bill of the 
most rev. Prelate. He, for one, thought that 
n all cases where there were so many diffi- 
ulties to be encountered, and where there 
ere so many conflicting interests to be re- 
onciled, a cautious mode of proceeding was 
he most proper to be adopted when you came 
o apply the remedy. There was; certainly a 
tonsiderable degree of difficulty to be en- 
rountered in providing the proper remedy on 
the subject to which this bill referred, and 
his he himself had experienced when he ap- 
plied his mind to the subject fourteen years 
go, and had introduced a measure relating 
it in the other House. For his own part, 

he would not say that he saw his way so 
learly before him as to go considerably 
urther at present than this bill had gone ; 
ad he thought it most expedient that a noble 
Baron (Lord Dacre), with whom he concurred 
bn sO many subjects, should withdraw his bill 
or the present, until they could ascertain, by 
Xperience, how the measure of the most 
huble Prelate would work, and how far it was 
kely to answer the important purpose which 
hey all had in view. The measure of the 
most noble Prelate went to establish compo- 
isons of atemporary nature ; the bill of his 
hoble Friend had for its object a permanent 
nd perpetual commutation of tithes ; and he 
had so much deference forthe plan of the most 
loble Prelate, that he felt disposed to acquiesce 
Hit for the present, in order that, if they should 
ind it proper to come to the consideration of 
tis noble Friend’s plan at a future period, 
hey might do so with the warning of experi- 
ice with which the operation of this bill 
ould supply them. He preferred the plan of 
us right reverend Friend, because it was ca- 
pable of expansion. It might be impreved in 
ts provisions, or be ingrafted upon that.pro- 
d by the noble Lord (Dacre) if it were 
ound to operate beneficially; whereas, on 
ue contrary, if it were not proved by experi- 
ace to be good, it might be stopped. In this 
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respect it was greatly preferable to the other 
bill. He had another objection to the plan of 
the noble Lord. He did not consider it ex- 
pedient to leave it eutirely to two-thirds of the 
proprietors of the land to determine that a. 
composition should be effected without the 


ordinary. Again, the adjustment was to be 





made by two commissioners ; one appointed 
by the parishioners, and the other by the in- 
cumbent. If these commissioners could not 
agree, they were to chouse an umpire. Now; 
he considered the arrangement faulty in this 
respect. It required only that the commis- 
sioners against the tithe-payers should be-ap- 
pointed by the incumbent. He thought that 
was an arrangement which might be attended 
with many difficulties. For, to take a case of 
negligence in the parson, or of imprudence, 
or of signal disregard of worldly concerns, in 
such a case, the commissioner appointed by 
the incumbent night agree to an arrangement 
contrary to the interests of the church. But 
that was not the worst case. If the parson 
were under the influence of a patron, as the 
law of tithe always supposed him tu be, might 
not a case arise in which the parson, acting 
under the influence of the patron, should ap- 
point a commission by whom the interests of 
the church would be sacrificed to those of the 
patron? Or, suppose the incumbent to be an 
old man, with one foot in the grave—might 
not the patron, owning, perhaps, two-thirds 
of the tithes, in such a case induce the parson 
to appoint a valuator indifferent or hostile to 
the interests of the church by giving hima 
life-annuity greatly exceeding his proportion 
of the tithes? He objected also to that pro- 
vision of the bill by which the composition 
was made compulsory, leaving no option to 
the patron, the incumbent, or the ordinary. 
He thought it his duty to explain himself to 
their Lordships fully on this Act, as it pro- 
posed to make a great change in the rights 
and property of the established church. A 
change of that nature must be proceeded in 
with very great caution. (Hear, hear.) He 
would not say that such a change might 
not be necessary. It might be necessary 
that something should be done for the 
relief of the landowners and the agricul- 
turists, on whose produce tithes certainly 
operate injuriously asatax. It might be ne- 
cessary that some greater alteration should 
take place in the tithe system than even the 
noble Lord’s bill proposed to make. A larger 
measure might, perhaps, be called for. He 
was conviuced that if some measure could be 
enacted which should establish a universal 
and uniform system for the payment of the 
income’ of the clergy, and preclude all the in- 
conveniences arising from the present mede, 
such a measure would be for the benefit of the 
church and the clergy, as well as of those 
committed to their care. For he did not 


thiok that the wit of man could have devised 
an arrangement more calculated ‘than the 





present system of tithes to alienate the pa- 


consent of the/patron, the incumbent, and the 
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rishioners from their pastors, and to produce BECKETT, S., Hodge, Cheshire, colts. 


that disunion aud discontent, to preciude the 
possibility of which ought to be the great 
object. 

(To be continued.) 








Fromthe LONDON GAZETTE, 


Faipay, Jury 15, 1831. 
INSOLVENTS. ' 
FAYRER, R. J., late of London, ship-owner. 
HARVEY, H., Bridge-road, Lambeth, painter 
and glazier. 


WOODWARD, S. H., Duvalle’s-lane, Hollo- 
way, apothecary. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


GILES, J., Steward-street, Spitalfields, silk- 
manufacturer. 

LEVERETT, W., Harwich, Essex, cabinet- 
maker. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, J., Ince, Makerfield, 
and Liverpool, Lancashire, farmer and 
potato-merchant. 


BANKRUPTS, 
ADAMS, M., Atherstone, Warwickshire, hat- 


manufacturer. 
ALEXANDER, R., and ISAACSON, S., 15], 
Strand, printers and publishers, 
FAIRCLOUGH, J., Edgworth, Lancashire, 
calico-priuter. 
HARTWELL, T. Derby, silk-throwster. 
HILL, J., Little Pultevey-st., Golden sq., dyer. 
HODSON, J., Portland Town, Middlesex, 
victualler, 
RAVEN, J. S., Skinner-st., Snow- hill er. 
STATHAM, T., juo., Clunton, Shropshire 
cattle and sheep dealer, ; 
WAl KINS, J., Old Kent-road, victualler. 
WEST, J., Frome Selwoud, banker, and 
ironmonger. 


WIGSTON, W., Derby, lace-manufacturer. 


Tusspay, Jury 19, 1631. 


INSOLVENTS, 


BELL, J., Oporto, Portugal 
L, J., O . gal, wine-merchant. 
——— J. No. 15, New Broad-st., 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 


BOAST, J., Webb’s County Terrace 
i. Kent-road, apothecary, ili ans 


RANKRUPTS., 


ARMITAGE, W.H. 
bep-enaneion 2, nretent, Secthwash, 


spinner. 

BURTON , B., Cartworth, Yorkshire, plumb 
DAUGHTREY, W. C., and DAUGHTRE) 
J., Kidderminster, carpet-mauufacturers, F 
RYLEY, T., Coventry, dyer. 
SALTER, J., Tiverton, Devonshire, station} 
SAWBRIDGE, W., Coventry, ribbou-manj — 
facturer. 
SMITH, J., Blackman-street, Southwar 
linen-draper. 
LAW, G., otherwise LAW, G. S., Lei, 
Leicestershire, builder. 


liquor-merchant. 
NEEDHAM, E., Stockport, Cheshire, currie 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Marx-Lane, Cornn-ExcuanGe, Jucy li- 
Our supplies have been, since this i 
se’nnight, of English wheat, English, Ins 
and Foreign barley: English and Irish ot 













English and Foreign flour, good: of Foreig 
oats great. 
This day’s market was thinly attended, bv! 
by London and Country buyers—With f 
English wheat the trade was somewhat 
but, with otherdescriptions of corn, as well 
malt, flour, pulse, and seeds, very dull at 
week’s prices. 


offering. 


Wheat eeeeeeeereseeeee eee 57s. to 66s. 
Rye eeee erent Pe eeeeteeesece 34s, to 38, 


MACKENZIE, A., sen., Old Dock, Liverpul} — 


and malt; as also pulse and seeds, from ip 
quarters, but limited: of Foreign wheat, wy 


There was still no brank, nor Indian “7 © 










——~ fine.. eeeeeeetee reese 33s. to 42, 
Peas, White eeeeeeeeeeeead 38s. to 40s. 








Tick ee eeeeeereerae 36s. to 40s. 


PROVISIONS. 





Sides, new... 42s. to 46s. 


Pork, Mess, new... 65s. to 67s. 6d. pet 

Butter, Belfast .. oe 8. to —6. per cwt 

— Carlow oes ee B45, to 86s. 

eeaneenend Cork e+ +00e80s, to —s, 

—— Limerick ..82s, to —a, 

—— Waterford 80s. to 82s. 

ed Dublin eeee6. to—+s. 

Cheese, Cheshire..,.60s. to 84s. 

——— Gloucester, Double. , 64s. to 745 

—— Gloucester, Single. .. 38s. to 38% 

par er ee, Edam eeeee -« 44s. to 50s, 
Gouda eeeeee 46s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish.e ss o00+68s, to 74 





Barley . .ccccccccsccccccces 208 005m | 









BRRAED nce cececase 36s. to 4%. 3 
__ Grey socccestcccese “Ss to —s. F 


Wate, GEE oc cccoctaceseeas 36s. to 4%. ; 
Oats, Potatoe eeoeeeeeeeee ce 26s. to 32s : 
a ar Poland eererteeeerteee 26s, to 266. ~ 


uaa» Feed ®eeeeeteerteeee of 20s. to 25% t 
Flour, per sack .. 00 cccesces 50s. to 50 : 


Bacon, Middles, new, 42s. to 46s. per ¢™% 
Pork, India, new., 132s. Od. to 135s. 0d: 
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SMITHFIELD—July 18. 


This day's supply of beasts and porkers, was 
jnved: of sheep, lambs, and calves, rather 
at.—The trade with beef was somewhat 
sk at av advance: with mutton, aud lamb, 
|, at a depression of 4d per stone; whilst 
1 and pork met with a sluggish sale, at 
day's quotations. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, July 22. 


The supplies this week are moderate. The 


es of the best samples are rather bigher 
non Monday. 





THE FUNDS. 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


rk sixty thousand copies have now been 
blished. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
price is 3s, bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


; James Pau. CospBpetr.—Being a Plain 
d Compendious Introduction to the Study 
Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


s Work professedly for the use of the la- 
uring and middling classes of the English 
tion. I made myself acquainted with the 
stand simplest modes of making beer and 
ead, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
rds could make it. Also of the keeping of 
ws, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
inderstood as well as any body could, and 
all their details. It includes my writings 

on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
me. Price 2s. fid. 


4. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
Featise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
‘ug out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
F avd managing of Hot-beds and Green. 
uses ; aud on the propagation and cultiva- 
ee all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
ew Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
vard. And also, on the formation of 
ubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 


5. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 

on the preparing of the ground fur plant- 
3 on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
7 testy and on the cutting down, of Po- 
ale sg Underwoeds, Price l4s. bound 


Beasts, 1,968; sheep | 
i jambs, 27,820 ; calves, 257; pigs, 250. 


6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Mouey. ‘The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


8. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Consett. 8vo. Price 15s. 


9. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Uunatural Mother ; 11. The Sio of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Iustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 


«| 3s. 6d. bound in boards. 


A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d. * 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price 6d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in Englaud and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 


English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, contaivuing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds, 


14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 


15. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA-« 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 





jof any Gentleman, 


Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to, 
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255 Mr. Cossett’s Books. O36 


Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cosperr. Price 4s; in boards. 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN 5 containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvestiog and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


19. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s, 


Lately published, Price 4s. 6d,, extra boards, 


JOURNAL 
OF 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 
AND ALSO IN PART OF 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
The route being 
From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 


and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 


By Rome, 1 erni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padna, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 

The space of time being, 


From October 1828, to September 1829, 
CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the principal 
ciues and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 


sions and labour; ‘and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 


meanour of the inhabitants, in the 
—— ’ several 





By JAMES P. COBBETT, 
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16. ROMAN HISTORY, French and | 
English, intended, not only as a History for) 4 GEOGRAPHICAL 


| 





In the Press. 


DICTIONARY Of 
ENGLAND AND WALES.—This Work, 
which has been so long in hand, is now in 
the Press. It will contain the Name, Situa. 
tion, &c., of every Parish, and even of every 
Hamlet; it will contain a description, and 
an Account of the Country; also of each 
County ; and will, I trust, convey more use- 
ful information on this subject, than has 
ever been conveyed in all other books put 
together, It is not a book made to flatter 
fools, nor to hide the doings of public 
robbers: it is to convey a mass of important 
truths; its object is to make the English 
reader well acquainted with all that he need 
know about his own country. The precise 


bulk and price of the Book I cannot yet > _ 


state; but I imagine that it will be a Thick 
Duodecimu Volume (six or seven hundred 
pages), and that the Price will be from 
Eleven to Thirteen Shillings. 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 








CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


93, FLeet-STREET. 
WAIN AND CO., Tailors &c., beg to_cal 


bY the attention of the public to their Large F 7 


and Fashionable Stock of Summer Goods, 
which they are determined to render on such 


terms as shall ensure a continuance of favouls | © 


already so numerously afforded. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wa. Consett. 
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WHIG PROSECUTION. 


This day is published, Price ls., 


A FULL AND ACCURATE REPORT OF 
MR. COBBETT’S TRIAL, with # 
the Documents read in Court. 


“Mr. Cobbett’s defence was able, manly; 
and convincing. He slaughtered the malicio 
Whigs. The Ministry he scathed, the Attorney’ 
General he worsted, the freedom of the Pres 
he triumphantly maintained and vindicated: 
—Dublin Freeman's Journal, July 11, 183) 


London: W. Strange, Paternoster Ro"; 
J. Cleave, 27, King-street, Snow-hill; “ 
Watson, 33, Windmill-street, Finsbury-squa; 
Purkiss, Wardour-street Soho ; Berger, Holly 


well-street; and all Booksellers and Age?” 
for the Register, 


———————— 


Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-coart: 4% 
published by him, at ll, Bolt-eourt, Fleet-streel 
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